
Bell's Supersonic Speedster: First flight picture of the Bell XS-1, flying laboratory, which will make the 
initial attempt to break through the sonic barrier and achieve supersonic flight. Carrying a full weight com- 
plement including rocket engines, fuel and instruments the XS-1 is now making test flights as a glider 
released from a specially equipped B-29 at AAF’s Muroc Lake testing center. First flight powered by 
Reaction Motor’s 6,000-pound static thrust rocket engine is scheduled for late December with Bell test 
pilot Chalmers (Slick) Goodlin at the controls. See page 10 for additional photo. (AAF photo) 
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COMMITTEE MAPS QUIZ AGENDA — Senate’s 
War Investigating Committee (1) has already placed 
on its agenda a "careful and thorough” look-see at 
wartime aircraft profits; (2) is likely to review con- 
tracts of U. S. airlines with the Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Naval Air Transport Service; but (3) 
will not carry out the previously expressed desire of 
Sen. Brewster, the Committee's new chief, to in- 
vestigate the extent to which — if at all — politics has 
influenced CAB route decisions. Brewster admits that 
the latter subject does not come within the scope of 
the group. 


COMMUNITY COMPANY ISN'T DEAD — Sen. 
Brewster, commenting on the report on this page last 
week that airline executives doubt if the senator could 
marshal support in Congress for a community airline, 
now that the route pattern has jelled, said he is ready 
to push such legislation, regardless. It is also known 
that Sen. McCarran plans to reintroduce his all-Ameri- 
can flag line. Establishing a community company 
would be a move to end chaos, rather than create it, 
Brewster contends. He claims that TWA has requested 
an RFC loan of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000, and cites 
this fact as evidence of growing deficits by U. S. car- 
riers in the foreign field. He further contends that 
subsidies which will be required exceed ability of the 
Post Office Department to meet in air mail payments. 


SECRETARIES INSPIRE UNIFIED PROCURE- 
MENT — President Truman’s letter to Richard R. 
Deupree, chairman of the Army-Navy Munitions, 
Board, giving Deupree power to consolidate procure- 
ment, was inspired by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. It was not a move by the Board toward unifica- 
tion. Deupree says he accepted the power reluctantly 
and does not intend to use it unless the services fail 
to work out their own joint procurement problems. 


MAKING ADMIRALS PUBLICITY CONSCIOUS 
— An almost insurmountable problem of Navy Public 
Relations officers has always been education of ob- 
stinate admirals in the advantages of a good press. 
The brass hats usually consider that no announcement 
is better than any public statement, and in the opinion 
of newsmen are security-conscious to the point of 
impossibility. Latest hopeful sign, however, is a cur- 
rent overhauling of Navy's security regulation system 
to create better liaison between security and public 
relations officers. One of the results will be a press 
release as soon as a new Navy aircraft makes its first 
flight. Past policy has dictated holding release for 


months. Navy public relations officers complained 
about last week's Aviation News’ editorial revealing 
delivery of only two jet planes this year, although 
Britain is beating the tom toms about its decision to 
produce nothing but jet-type fighters in the future. 
The editorial was "misleading," not inaccurate, it was 
said. The public has been told about few new Navy 
projects, but this will probably be corrected shortly. 


NEW REPORT ITEMIZES WARTIME OUTPUT 
— Although no announcement has been made, a new 
200-page recapitulation of wartime aircraft and en- 
gine production statistics is due to become a CAA 
best seller as word of its existence circulates. CAA's 
Office of Aviation Information took over the records 
and some personnel of the Aircraft Resources Control 
Office and completed the document. The volume shows 
month by month, plant by plant, in units and airframe 
weight of horsepower, acceptance by the services of 
aircraft, aircraft engines, gliders, and controllable pro- 
pellers for 1940-1945, with additional industry employ- 


HOUSE TRANSPORTATION REPORT DUE — 
Prof. John Frederick of University of Maryland expects 
to submit a comprehensive report covering the whole 
transportation field, and making recommendations for 
basic legislation, to House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee chairman Clarence Lea by the 
first of December. Frederick, directing the committee's 
transportation study, has been reviewing voluminous 
transport data and recommendations submitted to 
the group early in the year by transport organizations 
and individuals. If approved by the committee, the 
study will be filed as a committee report. 


SKILLED ASSISTANTS ABOUND IN CAPITOL— 
Washington presently is the nation's No. 1 source 
of diplomatic, skilled office assistants and secretaries, 
as experienced men and women on Capitol Hill — 
mostly Democrats — prepare to give up their jobs in 
defeated congressmen's offices and seek other fields. 
They have learned to phrase letters to constituents 
which rival the products of New York department 
store ad writers. They have learned to make visitors 
feel that it was not too necessary for them to see 
their congressman after all. They are public relations 
experts and specialists in practical psychology. As 
every Washingtonian knows, the congressman’s and 
senator’s office revolves about the secretary. Most of 
them are bargains, despite higher than average income. 
For inquiries, call at any defeated public servant's 
office on "the Hill.” 
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DOMESTIC 

Major Albert Bond Lamberg, 70, 

a leader in St. Louis aviation for 
40 years and a backer of Charles 
A. Lindbergh's flight to Paris in 
1927, died at his home in St. Louis. 

Donnell W. Dutton, director of 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, has been appointed 
scientific research adviser to the 
War Department. 

AAF commanding generals rep- 
resenting all overseas and conti- 
nental commands met with AAF 
chief Gen. Carl Spaatz to outline 
organization of the Air Forces for 
the next two years. 

General Electric scientists turned 
a cloud three miles long into snow 
by sowing it with dry ice pellets 
from an airplane. AAF is study- 
ing the technique for its possibili- 
ties as a fog disperser. 

New York Board of Estimate 
approved $975,000 for preliminary 
construction and planning in con- 
nection with the $12,000,000 pro- 
gram to rehabilitate LaGuardia 
field. 

Rocket and jet propulsion engi- 
neers will gather at the First Na- 
tional Convention of the American 
Rocket Society, Dec. 5-6 in New 
York. 

FINANCIAL 

Alaska Airlines reported a net 
loss for the first 10 months of 1946 
of $428,286 compared with a loss 
of $118,376 the previous year. 

United Aircraft Corp. declared a 
50-eent dividend on common stock 
stock payable on Dec. 16. This 
brings the yearly dividend total to 
$1 compared with $2 for 1945. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 
share on common stock payable 
Dec. 20. This is the fourth 75-cent 
dividend paid by the company this 
year. 

FOREIGN 

Crash of a KLM airliner while 
trying to land at Schipol Airdrome, 
Amsterdam, killed 25 persons. 

An AAF C-47 crashed into the 
sea off Iwo Jima killing 23 military 
passengers. 

Crash of a Mexican airliner in 
the mountains between Mexico 
City and Veracruz killed 16 per- 

United States and the Philip- 
pines signed a commercial aviation 
agreement following the standard 
form of all American negotiated 
bilateral air agreements. 


Industry Observer 




► More repercussions of difficulties in the lightplane industry are heard 
in the West where Culver Aircraft Corp. has severely cut back produc- 
tion and laid off a large percentage of workers at its Wichita, Kans., 
plant. Spartan Aircraft Co. of Tulsa has decided to postpone production 
of its new Spartan Executive Model 12 because of increased produc- 
tion costs and delays in obtaining materials. Maxwell Balfour, Spartan 
president, estimated that present price levels would boost production 
cost of the Spartan to $40,000. 

► Northrop Aircraft Inc., NACA, and Frederick Flader, Inc., jet turbine 
manufacturers, have provided personnel for the project to develop elec- 
tric power from atomic energy now under way at the Oak Ridge and 
Hanford plants of the Manhattan project. Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Co. has the basic contract for applying atomic energy to aircraft power 
plants. 

► Boeing Aircraft's president William Allen indicated that the firm is 
working on design of a large new flying boat for international airline 


► Glenn L. Martin Co. is putting on a determined home stretch drive to 
complete its C-54 reconversion program by early January to free per- 
sonnel and equipment for production of 202 and 303 transports. Martin 
has delivered S5 converted C-54s to the airlines and has 15 to go. 

► Although Goodyear Aircraft did not display any aircraft at the Na- 
tional Aircraft Show, one of the company’s subcontractors reported 
orders for parts for 25 amphibians. 

► Piper Aircraft is making quiet, but effective, efforts in the export 
field. One salesman recently returned from a swing through Latin 
America with orders for 600 planes. Piper is still reluctant to make the 
extent of its export business known because it fears domestic dealers 
will be offended. 

► North American Aviation has produced more than 250 Navion per- 
sonal planes, but less than 50 have been delivered because of a slight 
change that had to be made on the engines. 

► A new firm, Quantum Research Corp., Paterson, N. J., is working 
on jet propulsion for helicopters. Company has a helicopter flying and 
is now experimenting with the possibility of using jet to furnish for- 
ward speed after the take-off, theory is to disengage the rotor and let 
it autorotate so that the net effect would be in the nature of a jet- 
propelled autogyro. Aim is to attain a speed of 200 mph. 

► Piper Aircraft is credited with one of the best long-range promotion 
stunts of the show. All of the exhibitors had piles of literature to dis- 
tribute and the swarms of schoolboys that hit the bomber plant over 
the week-ends were the most avid takers. Piper gave the kids shopping 
bags in which to carry the stuff, each bag, of course, being emblazoned 
with the Piper name. 

► A supplier of Edo aircraft reported parts orders for about 20 of the 
XOSE-1 utility amphibian Edo is building for the Navy. 

► Plans of Jack & Heintz to build a light, powerful, cheap engine for 
personal aircraft was one of the hottest topics as the National Aircraft 
Show opened and quickly became one of the coldest. J&H has put the 
lid on completely, instructing its personnel to do no talking at all about 
the engine. 

► Hughes Aircraft’s suit against C. W. Perelle, its former general man- 
ager, probably will not be pressed. Amount sought, $375,000, is the 
same as the five-year salary contract that Hughes signed with Perelle. 
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HIS is the giant B-SO— the biggest 
land-based bomber ever built. 
Manned by a crew of 15 men, it is de- 
signed to carry 10,000 pounds of bombs 
10,000 miles. Its top speed is more than 
300 miles per hour. Operating from air- 
ports available to us, the B-36 could, 
if this country were attacked , drop bombs 
on any city in the world. 

Just how big is “the world’s biggest 
bomber"? 


Imagine a tail fin that is almost as 
tall as the average 5-story apartment 
building! Fuel tanks so large that more 
than 2 railroad tank cars are needed to 
fill them! 

Six pusher-type engines with a total 
of 18,000 horsepower! A wingspread as 
great as that of two B-24 Liberator 
bombers, with 10 feet to spare! 

Designed and built by Consolidated 
Vultee, in conjunction with the United 


States Army Air Forces, the mammoth 
B-36 is a mighty symbol of peace-loving 
America’s determination to remain 
strong in the air— to preserve the peace 
through strength! 

The awe-inspiring B-36— Brst of a 
fleet of such long-range bombers now 
under construction — is one of Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s important contributions 
to this nation’s protective strength in 
the air. 


And THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN TWIN-ENGINE AIRLINER is on the way! 



America's leadership in commercial 
aviation is a must, too. 

Consolidated Vultee is now build- 
ing the most modern twin-engine air- 
liner the world has ever seen. This 
new 300 MPH transport, known as 
the Convair-240, will be flying the 
skyways next summer. 

Fleets of Convair-240’s have already 


been ordered by American Airlines, 
Western Air Lines, Pan American 
World Airways, Continental Air Lines, 
and KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines). 

Your first flight in the Convair-240 
will be an experience you will want to 

ever you want to travel faster, and 
with greater safely and comfort! 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
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Second Aircraft Show Foreseen 
On Basis of Cleveland Results 

First grand-scale event up to expectations as public and in- 
dustry view latest models; repeat performance likely on West 
Coast late next year. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Indications are that even before 
the National Aircraft Show com- 
pleted its ten-day run yesterday at 
the former Fisher bomber plant at 
Cleveland Municipal Airport, it 
had sufficiently lived up to expec- 
tations to warrant staging another 
grand-scale show next year. It 
will be held on the West Coast, 
probably in the Fall, rather than 
in the Spring as originally con- 
templated. 

In what way the show justified 
the hopes of its sponsors, however, 
was the big question. As promo- 
tion of air power and air defense 
it should be effective. As a sales 
medium it had some results al- 
though the character of the show 
did not call for its being strictly 
for selling. As a force for unify- 
ing and promoting the industry it 
seemed worth while. As a popular 
attraction it was superb. 

> Sunday Crowd — On the first Sun- 
day the show was open, more than 

corded and show officials declared 
it the greatest crowd ever to at- 
tend an indoor exposition in Cleve- 
land in one day. By mid-week at- 
tendance neared 80,000. 

The show was shrewdly laid out. 
Visitors entered by way of a ramp 
and the first glimpse of the show 
was from a balcony overlooking 
the entire display. Breasting the 
aisle at the foot of the stairway 
were some of the personal planes 
and the traffic flowed naturally 
from there to the helicopter dis- 
play. The visitor was caught im- 
mediately by the two types of air- 
craft of most interest. 

► Personal Plane Prospects — Care- 
fully assessing the value of the 
show, personal plane manufac- 
turers were aware that it was the 
first opportunity for more people 


to see first-hand more personal 
planes than ever before. Even on 
the mid-week days of light attend- 
ance, the personal plane and heli- 
copter exhibits pulled the throngs. 

Personal plane manufacturers 
had the thorniest sales problem of 
the show. Intent upon building up 
relations with distributors and 
dealers, they had to decide what 
to do about orders tendered on the 
spot. Republic Aviation did not 
attempt to make sales. It picked 
up about a dozen sound prospects 
and turned the names over to its 
Cleveland dealer. - This referral 
system was generally employed by 
other manufacturers and sales 
made at the show were in most 
cases credited to the local dealer. 

1 Sales Reported — North American 
Aviation reported 25 positive sales 
for the Navion. Cessna had two 
definite sales and more than 50 
good prospects. Aeronca, Stinson, 
Luscombe, E r c o u p e , Bellanca, 
Piper, all reported numerous pros- 
pects. Beech was not accepting 
orders for its Bonanza, four-place 
personal plane, but reported two 
definite sales of its twin-engine 
Model 18. 

All through the week at Cleve- 
land, industry soul-searching went 
on. If there was cause for gratifi- 
cation at the crowds minutely ex- 
amining the personal planes, there 
was also an indication of great in- 
terest in planes the traveling pub- 
lic will use on the airlines. Seats 
were tested, aisles measured, head 
room gauged and other details of 
comfort examined. 

The Army and the Navy let the 
public get a better appreciation of 
its air weapons and devices than 
ever before. The Boeing B-29 
Dreamboat was an eye-catcher; 
the Navy’s section containing some 



Consolidated Bubbles: One of the 
hits of the National Aircraft Show 
at Cleveland was this $100,000 ex- 
hibit of Consolidated-Vultee fea- 
turing seven revolving, illuminated 
spheres depicting the progress of 
transportation from a covered 
wagon to a Convair Model 240 
transport. 

of its special devices was always 
crowded. 

As an industry show for the in- 
dustry, it has had peculiar aspects. 
One was the realization that during 
the war some manufacturers were 
so intent upon their own problems 
and production that they were not 
fully aware of what competitors 
were doing, or in some instances, 
of suppliers, what recent products 
their own customers were devel- 
oping that might furnish a new 
market. 

There were also instances of en- 
gineers never before having had 
the opportunity to see and examine 
developments in their own field, 
although having been aware of 
their existence. 

Northrop Aircraft for the first 
time put on display its Turbodyne 
I, first turbo-prop engine to be 
built and tested in this country. 
One of the country’s foremost jet 
propulsion engineers, developer of 
jet engines now in use, carefully 
photographed and studied the 2,- 
400 hp. Turbodyne. 

Keyed specifically to the inter- 
ests of those who manufacture 
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XS-1 Technique 

AAF technique used in load- 
ing atomic bombs into B-29s is 
employed at Muroc flight test 
base in attaching Bell's XS-1 
transonic rocket plane to the 
parent B-29 which carries it 
aloft. 

At Kwajalein the atom bomb 
dropped over Bikini was raised 
into the bomb bay from a pit 
dug into a loading ramp. At 
Muroc the XS-1 is lowered into 
a pit, allowing the bomber 
to straddle the experimental 
plane, which then is raised un- 
til the upper portion of its 
fuselage is within the B-29 
bomb bay. 

In one of a series of recent 
release and glide tests of the 
XS-1 at Muroc the plane was 
brought safely to earth still at- 
tached to the B-29. The XS-1 
pilot had been unable to open 
the cockpit canopy to enter the 
rocket plane at release altitude. 


Whether it would be necessary 
to have subsequent national air- 
craft shows as elaborate as that 
last week at Cleveland was the 
subject of general discussion. The 
aircraft industry, in the past rela- 
tively small in the industrial pic- 
ture in peacetime, tackled a job 
that has been undertaken in the 
past by few industries even sub- 
stantially larger. 

Officials of sponsoring groups 
acknowledge that mistakes were 
made and that there was a good 
deal of groping for solution to the 
management problems. The ex- 
planation was that it was this 
country’s first experience with a 
show of such magnitude. To any- 
one scanning the 500,000 sq. ft. 
display from the balcony entrance, 
it was a good explanation. 

Services Committee 
Merger Is Approved 

The House and Senate Republi- 
can steering committees have 
agreed “overwhelmingly" to move 
ahead with mergers of the Military 
and Naval Affairs Committees of 
the two houses into House and 
Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees — proving to be the most con- 
troversial stipulation in the com- 
mittee realignment plan laid down 
in the 1946 Congressional Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Naval Affairs committeemen, 
Republican as well as Democratic, 
viewing the military-naval com- 
mittee merger plan as a forerun - 


aviation products and those who 
sell them, the National Aircraft 
Show furnished an opportunity for 
better understanding of common 
problems within the industry and 
there was no ducking of the prob- 
lems. Curtiss-Wright Corp. an- 
nounced its plans for a new four- 
engine cargo plane and while 
frankly recognizing that “this 
might seem a peculiar time” to an- 
nounce a new plane, in face of the 
many predictions that the industry 
is declining, it believed the market 
would be there when the plane 

Leonard S. Hobbs vice-presi- 
dent, engineering, United Aircraft 
Corp., discussed the utilization of 
jet power in commercial planes 
and discounted, on the basis of his 


own personal observation, British 
claims that they will have jet- 
powered transports operating 
across the Atlantic within a few 
years. Hobbs thinks it will be at 
least 1950 before that development 

Meetings of industry groups 
during the show pointed to its 
worth as a meeting ground. Most 
of the lightplane manufacturers 
held dealer’s conferences. War 
Assets Administration held a meet- 
ing of its agents handling surplus 
parts and components. National 
Aeronautic Association’s board of 
directors met, so did the Personal 
Aircraft Council, the board of gov- 
ernors of the Aircraft Industries 
Association and the National Avia- 
tion Trades Association. 


Aircraft Show: Balcony view of part of National Aircraft Show in 
Cleveland. In foreground is Cessna 140 .with new Edo floats, the 
Aeronca Chum is just beyond, engines and accessories, Republic Sea bee, 
top left; Beech Bonanza at right center, while Convair, AAF, Navy and 
Marine exhibits are in background. (Martin & Kelman photo) 
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Successor to the Corsair: One of the latest additions to the Navy’s 
rapidly growing stable of jet fighters is the Chance Vought XFSU-1. 
Built of a new type of material known as “Metalite" the Vought jet 
plane is powered by a new type Westinghouse jet. (Navy photo) 


ner to merger of the armed serv- 
ices — which they have joined the 
Navy in vigorously opposing — are 
determined to block it. 

Although not a member of the 
House GOP steering committee. 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R., N. Y.), 
top-ranking Republican on House 
Naval Affairs, attended last week's 
steering committee sessions to ob- 
ject to the military-naval commit- 
tee merger. 

Cole won a minor victory. The 
steering committee endorsed the 
merger, but reserved for the op- 
position to it the right to submit a 
substitute proposal at the opening 
of Congress. House Naval Affairs 
committeemen have been consid- 
ering a plan under which the Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees would retain their separate 
identities and a liaison group of 
the top-ranking members of each 
committee would consider subjects 
affecting both services. 

When Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee members return to Wash- 
ington, it is expected that they will 
register opposition to the military- 
naval committee merger plan on 
the other side of Capitol Hill. 


Navy Reveals Two 
New Jet Fighters 

North American XFJ - 1 and 
Chance Vought XF6U-1 powered 
by General Electric TG-180 and 
new Westinghouse jet are rated 
as "better than 500 mph” after 
initial test flights at Muroc Lake. 
Successful flight testing of two 
recent additions to the Navy’s 
rapidly growing stable of jet fight- 
ers was revealed last week. The 
new planes are the North Ameri- 


can XFJ-1 and the Chance Vought 
XF6U-1, both of which have been 
flight tested at the AAF's Muroc 
Lake test center. 

Both are designed for both car- 
rier and land based operations. 
Carrier take-offs will be made by 
special catapults recently devel- 
oped for the Navy. Normal jet 
power will be used on land. 

► Barrel Shape— The XFJ-1 is a 
stubby, barrel shaped plane with a 
very thin laminar flow wing made 
possible by incorporation of the air 
intake and engine into its fuselage. 
It is powered by a General Elec- 
tric TG-180 and rated at “better 
than 500 mph.” 

It has a high vertical stabilizer 
with a 10-degree dihedral of the 
horizontal surfaces to place the 
tail assembly out of the wing shock 
wave area at high speeds. This in- 
creases stability and provides bet- 
ter control at the low speeds nec- 
essary to carrier landings. 

► Made of “Metalite”— The XF6U-1 
is Vought’s successor to the Cor- 
sair and is made of a revolutionary 
new material called “Metalite.'’ 
This material was developed for 


the Navy by Chance Vought and 
is a sandwich of two thin sheets of 
high strength aluminum alloy en- 
closing a balsa wood core. Metalite 
is expected to be the Navy’s an- 
swer to the problem of an abso- 
lutely smooth finish that will hold 
up under all conditions of flight 
loading and eliminate the vexing 
drag problem at high speeds caused 
by skin wrinkles of conventional 
finishes. The XF6U-1 has straight 
wings without the gull effect of the 
Corsair and is powered by a new 
Westinghouse jet unit. 

Both planes have tricycle gear 
and droppable wing tanks. Arma- 
ment of six .50 caliber machine 
guns is in the nose of both planes. 

Bell ’Copter Sales 
Soaring to $1,000,000 

First sales of Bell helicopters, 
including first in the export mar- 
ket, were announced last week at 
the National Aircraft Show. Sales 
were all initiated or closed prior 
to the show, and involve about 40 
helicopters costing about $1,000,- 
000. 

All orders are for the two-place 
Model 47B which is now on the 
production lines and deliveries are 
expected to begin shortly. Price 
is $25,000. 

Foreign sale was three heli- 
copters to Ostermans Aero A. B. of 
Stockholm, Sweden. Ostermans has 
also been appointed Bell distribu- 
tor in Sweden. The Bell machines 
will be the first commercially-li- 
censed helicopters in Europe. 

Six Model 47Bs were sold to 
helicopter Air Transport, Inc., of 
Camden, N. J. Filene’s, a large 
Boston department store, bought 
one for delivery in New England. 

Central Aircraft Corp., Yakima, 
Wash., bought nine Bell helicopters 



North American's Navy Jet Fighter: First photo of the new North 
American jet fighter, XFJ-1, built for the Navy and now undergoing 
test flights at Muroc Lake, Calif. Powered by a General Electric TG- 
180, this plane is classed by the Navy as “better than 5 00 mph." (Navy 
photo) 
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to use in a variety of activities. 
This is the same company that 
cooperated with Bell the past sum- 
mer in crop-dusting experiments 
with a helicopter. Lundberg-Ryan. 
of Toronto, Canada, has ordered 
two helicopters for mining survey 
work. It, too, did some experi- 
mental work of this nature prior 
to ordering. 

Other sales were to: Southern 
Arizona Airlines; Rotor Air Serv- 
ices, San Diego, Cal.; New England 
Helicopter Service, Providence. 
R. I. (one each); Armstrong Flint 
Helicopter Co., Los Angeles; Texas 
Enterprises, Ft. Worth (two each). 


Curtiss-Wright Plans 
New Cargo Transport 



NEEDLE-NOSED SPEED PLANE: 

One of the first published pictures of the Bell XS-1 supersonic research 
plane, this view shows the telemetering antenna which gives it its 
needle-nosed appearance. Note the retractable tricycle gear, the bullet- 
shaped fuselage and the knife-thin wings. It is powered by four 1,500- 
lb. static thrust rocket units made by Reaction Motors of Pompton, 
N. J. (AAF photo) 


CW-32 is four-engine, high-wing 
aircrafc designed to compete 
with ground transportation; pay- 
load 25,000 lb.— speed 270 mph. 
Plans to re-enter the commer- 
cial aircraft field with a four-en- 
gine cargo plane were announced 
last week by Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
at the National Aircraft Show. 
Curtiss has not produced a com- 
mercial plane since its biplane 
Condor in the middle thirties, al- 
though several years ago it con- 
templated a commercial version 
of the C-46 military transport. 

The projected aircraft, on which 
four months of engineering work 
has been done at the Columbus, 
Ohio, plant of the airplane division, 
will be designed for a 25,000-lb. 


payload for a 1,500-mile range. 
Gross weight will be 80,000 lb. and 
cruising speed 270 mph. at 25,000 
ft. Prototype is expected to be 
completed early in 1948. 

► Cyclone Powered — Designated 
the CW-32, the cargo plane will be 
powered by four R-1820 Wright 
Cyclones developing 1,525 hp. each 
for takeoff. Engines will have ex- 
haust-driven superchargers, the 
same installation that was used on 
the B-17 bomber. Design of the 
undercarriage was based on the 
possibility that competition may 
force utilization of jet power. The 
gear retracts into the fuselage 
rather than into the engine nacelle. 

C-W is shooting at an operating 
cost low enough to make the use 
of the CW-32 competitive with 



New Cargo Transport Announced by Curtiss-Wright: Cutaway drawing 
of CW-32, a turbo-supercharged 4-engined cargo plane being built at 
the Columbus, O., plant scheduled for completion in early 194S. De- 
signed to carry 25,000 lb. 1,500 miles, or 20,000 lb. 2,500 miles without 
refueling, CW-32 will weigh 80,000 lb. fully loaded. Maximum cruising 
speed of 270 mph. is given at 25,000 ft. A high wing design, loading 
floor level will be 45 in. Feature of plane is hinging of entire tail which 
opens upward to provide direct end-loadina. 


surface transportation. It claims 
the airplane will operate at a direct 
cost of “less than five cents per 
ton mile.” The plane has a cargo 
volume of 4,000 cu. ft. in one com- 
partment that is 59 ft. long, 9 ft. 
wide and from 7 to 9 ft. high. The 
floor is truck-bed height — 45 in. 
from the ground. 

Loading is accomplished through 
a nose door, three large doors on 
the side, or through an exception- 
ally large opening made by swing- 
ing up the fuselage after-end. 

A high-wing design, the CW-32 
is distinguished by a raised tail 
surface, similar to that generally 
used on jet-propelled planes. This 
unusual position is explained by 
C-W engineers by a desire to put 
the tail surfaces in the same re- 
lation to the wings as they bear on 
low-wing aircraft. 

The CW-32 will be equipped 
with Curtiss electric reversible 
propellers which, in addition to 
making possible shorter landing 
runs, will enable the plane to back 
away from loading docks under its 
own power and eliminate the ne- 
cessity for auxiliary ground-han- 
dling equipment. 

Aircraft Pay Up 

“Take home” pay of production 
workers in aircraft and aircraft 
parts plants during August aver- 
aged $53.68 weekly, 10.4 percent 
more than during August of last 
year, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Weekly “take home” of produc- 
tion workers in aircraft engine 
plants averaged $56.26, or 19 per- 
cent more than during August a 
year ago. 
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Aircraft Industry Plans Set Pace 
For Industrial Preparedness 

AAF and Navy BuAer seek $70,000,000 to finance future plans 
as munitions board chief reveals pilot role for air manufac- 
turers. 


The aircraft industry is the 
guinea pig of the Army’s and 
Navy’s industrial preparedness 
program, it was indicated officially 
for the first time last week by 
Richard R. Deupree, chairman of 
the Army-Navy munitions board. 
Industrial preparedness planning 
for the aviation industry is much 
farther along than for any other 
industry and will set the pattern 
for the future, Deupree declared 
at a forum in Cleveland sponsored 
by the Air Power League. 

Stressing that the preparedness 
plans will be expensive, he asked 
manufacturers to back up ANMB 
and the services in their budget 
requests. He stated that ANMB 
already had talked to Republican 
leaders of Congress who have been 
announcing plans for cuts in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

► $70,000,000 Asked — Extent of 
those budget requests was given 
by Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
also speaking at the forum. For 
the fiscal year 1947, Twining said, 
AAF and the Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics combined are request- 
ing $70,000,000 for planning for 
industrial preparedness. This sum 
will be disbursed to manufac- 
turers to draw up plans of what it 
is necessary for them to do to meet 
the service’s aims. 

This is the so-called “Phase 
Two” of the industrial prepared- 
ness program, according to J. Carl- 
ton Ward, Jr., president of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corp. and 
chairman of the Industrial Plan- 
ning Committee of the Aircraft 
Industries Association. Phase One 
is scheduled to end Dec. 1 with the 
submission to the services by 20 
selected manufacturers of reports 
on studies the manufacturers have 
been making of contractural pro- 
cedures, plant layouts and other 
aspects of preparedness. The plan- 
ning contracts will be let to com- 
panies on the basis of the Phase 
One reports. 

► Revise Plans — The over-all in- 
dustrial preparedness plan that 
will result from these contracts 
will be kept continuously up to 
date, Deupree asserted. A new plan 
will be formulated every year if 
necessary. 


"We are trying to draft it so 
definite that it will not be thrown 
into the waste basket in time of 
another emergency,” he stated in 
a reference to what happened to 
previous plans at the start of World 
War II. 

Rear Admiral Thomas S. Combs, 
deputy and assistant chief, BuAer, 
detailed for the first time the 
Navy’s industrial planning set-up. 
At the base is a planning unit in 
each bureau of the Navy. Top 
organization is the industrial plan- 
ning branch in the procurement 
division of BuAer. This branch, 
in cooperation with AAF, has al- 
ready awarded contracts to se- 
lected manufacturers representing 
a cross-section of the aircraft in- 
dustry to study their production 
records and submit ideas of what 
measures should be taken. Navy 
is asking for funds for its indus- 
trial preparedness program as a 
separate item in its budget, Adm. 
Combs said. 

Frederick C. Crawford, presi- 
dent of Thompson Products Corp., 
represented parts manufacturers 
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and subcontractors at the forum 
and declared that that branch of 
the industry was in complete ac- 
cord with the planning proposals 
outlined by the services. 

Standardized Cockpit 
Adapted for Trainers 

Army, Navy and the British 
Royal Air Force have decided upon 
a standard arrangement of in- 
struments and devices in an air- 
craft cockpit to be adopted by all 
three services for every single-en- 
gine aircraft from trainers up to 
the fastest fighters. 

The standard arrangement puts 
the throttles on the left, gun 
switches upper left forward and 
other devices in positions where 
intensive study has proved they 
are handiest. No control is lo- 
cated behind the pilot. 

Another innovation is in vary- 



STRATOCRUISER UNDER CONSTRUCTION: 

Unusual view of a Boeing Stratocruiser under construction at the 
Seattle plant. Upper deck will carry 80 passengers and is connected 
with lower deck lounge by spiral staircase. Lower deck will also carry 
baggage and cargo. 
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NEW ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER: 

Design model of the Curtiss-Wright XP-87, one of the latest AAF all- 
weather fighters designed for operations under conditions where visual 
contact is impossible. Powered by two jet engines, the Curtiss fighter 
will carry heavy forward-firing armament. An attack version of the 
same plane is being contemplated as the XA-43. 


ing the shape or size of different 
controls so they can be identified 
by touch even when the pilot's 
hands are encased in heavy gloves. 
Association of ideas has also been 
utilized. The control for the ar- 
’ resting hook on naval carrier- 
based aircraft is a miniature hook 
that is placed on the right-hand 
side of the cockpit in every naval 
carrier plane. 

The study of cockpit arrange-* 
ment was begun a year ago by a 
joint AAF, Navy and RAF com- 
mittee. Actual design was done by 
the special devices division of the 
Navy's Office of Research under 
the direction of Rear Admiral Luis 
De Florez. Charles A. Lindbergh 
was a consultant on the project. 

Standard cockpit, which was 
displayed at the National Aircraft 
Show, is in the new Navy trainer, 
XNQ-1, built by Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. 


Jet War Games 

West Coast war games now 
under way are expected to 
produce first complete informa- 
tion on the tactical use of 
American jet fighters. 

Lockheed’s P-80 is bearing 
the brunt of tests in low level 
attack, bombing, and photo re- 
connaissance. Principal units 
involved are the 1st Fighter 
Group, commanded by Col. 
Gilbert L. Meyers, and the 12th 
Photo Reconnaissance Group, 
of FP-80's, commanded by Col. 
Leon Gray. 

The war games are covering 
the entire Southern California 
coastal plain, and include near- 
by islands. 


Sikorsky Unveils 
New Helicopter 

A new two-place helicopter with 
all-metal blades, first ever to be 
specified as standard equipment, 
was unveiled at the National Air- 
craft Show in Cleveland by Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. 

Designated the S-52, the latest 
of Sikorsky’s rotorcraft has an un- 
usually high useful load of 650 lb. 
with a gross weight of 1,750 lb. 
For a range of 50 mi. it is designed 
to carry a payload of 370 lb., for a 
range of 250 mi., a payload of 224 
lb., and for a range of 310 mi., a 
payload of 176 lb. 

According to B. L. Whelan, gen- 
eral manager of Sikorsky, the S-52 
was conceived particularly for mil- 
itary liaison and patrol work, po- 


lice work, inspection of utility 
lines, etc. More than one observer 
at the show commented, however, 
that in the sleekness of its design 
it had outstanding eye-appeal for 
the private owner. 

Built in six weeks and rushed to 
completion a few days before the 
show opened, the S-52 has not yet 
been flown. Plan, after the show 
closes, is to completely strain gauge 
it and run the 100-hr. CAA test 
with the ship tied down. Then 
it will be test flown. Meanwhile 
six similar craft are under con- 
struction. 

Powered by a Franklin engine 
of 178 hp., the S-52 is designed to 
cruise at 90 mph. on 75 percent 
power, with a high speed at sea 
level of 105 mph. Service ceiling is 
16,000 ft. although the hovering 
ceiling ranges from 6,000 ft. to 
9,100 ft. 



100 mph., and has 650 lb. useful load. Photos show 
all-metal rotor blades, easy access to cockpit, luxuri- 
ous cockpit fittings, and compact instrument pedestal 
and controls. 


New Model S-52 Sikorsky: Introduced for the first 
time at the Cleveland National Aircraft Show, the 
two-place Sikorsky S-52 helicopter is designed to 
cruise at 85 to 90 mph. with top speed of more than 
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SALES FIXED BASE OPERATIONS SCHOOLS 

Beech Bonanza Certificated; 

Fast Deliveries in December 

Trend toward family-sized plane is paced by new four-place 
aircraft designed for comfortable cruising; production to rise 
fast in 1947. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Certification, last week by CAA, 
of the Beech Bonanza Model 35 
should prove a timely stimulant to 
the personal aircraft industry, since 
the new Beech four-place plane, 
in this writer’s opinion, hits a new 
high in the multi-place personal 
plane field. 

Deliveries are expected to com- 
mence from production tooling, 
about Dec. 10, with the rate of 
delivery accelerating rapidly dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, John 
P. Gaty, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Beech Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, announced. 

► New Trend — A new trend in per- 
sonal aircraft, away from the small 
planes, to the family-sized air- 
craft, long predicated by many 
personal plane market analysts, 
appears to be due next year un- 
less general economic conditions 
interfere. 

Significant indicator of this 
trend, is the number of manufac- 
turers who have four-place planes 
now on the market — North Amer- 
ican; Stinson Division of Consoli- 
dated-Vultee, Republic, Bellanca, 
and Fairchild. Following close be- 
hind are many other companies 
who are pushing experimental 
four-place planes toward quantity 
production, including Piper, Erco, 
Aeronca, Waco, Luscombe, Taylor- 
craft, Globe, and a number of 
others. 

The new Beech is the fastest of 
the four-place planes now flying, 
and yet one of the slowest and 
easiest to land. It is credited with 
a 175 mph. cruising speed at 10.- 
000 ft. (at 115 hp.) and a 185 mph. 
top speed at sea level. Yet it’s 
stalling speed with flaps is only 46 
mph. and it will land in 315 ft. at 
sea level, with 10 mph. wind. 

► Completely Equipped — One of 
the highest priced four-place 


planes, the Bonanza comes com- 
pletely equipped including com- 
plete set of flight instruments, 
radio receiver, transmitter, marker 
beacon receiver, homing loop, 
automatic antenna reel, cabin heat- 
er and ventilator system, with 
windshield deicers; soundproofing, 
continuously variable controllable 
pitch propeller, and lights. It will 
carry four 170-lb. persons, and 100 
lb. of baggage with full fuel load 
and is credited with a 750-mile 
range, at 165 mph. at 10,000 ft. 

There are many other factors 
that contribute toward making the 
Bonanza probably the best all- 
round plane now being offered in 
personal air transportation. 

During a recent visit to Beech 
at Wichita, we found the plane 
easier to enter than any we know, 


by means of a little step, which 
folds up when the wheels retract, 
a stride up the wingwalk and 
through a wide door, into a roomy 
cabin (42 in. wide, 6 ft. 11 in. 
long, 4 ft. 2 in. high, with 36 in. 
by 37 in. door). 

Once inside, it’s quiet! Sound- 
proofing the cabin has been done 
excellently and the Beech-built 
propeller is a wide-bladed affair 
which turned comparatively slow- 
ly by the six-cylinder Continental 
E-165 which only turns up to 
2,050 rpm. to deliver its full rated 
165 hp. 

► Cabin Comfortable — Cabin fit- 
tings indicate a conscientious ef- 
fort has been made to anticipate 
desires of the occupants of a plane 
which on occasion might fly four 
hours nonstop. Among other things 
there are four ashtrays, four ad- 
justable sunshades, a custom-built 
push-button Motorola radio with 
three-band reception and an over- 
head speaker mounted half-way 
between front and back seats. The 
throw-over wheel control has two 
positions on either side, so that 
pilots may relax by changing posi- 
tions in long flights. 

The plane handles easily in 
flight, has excellent stability and 
makes perfect aileron turns with- 
out use of rudders. As far as we 
could tell the Bonanza’s butterfly 
tail made no difference whatever 
in the feel or use of the controls 
from that on any plane with con- 
ventional empennage. It is prob- 
able that the average Ercoupe pi- 
lot could fly a Bonanza without 



Mating Bonanza Fuselage: An ingenious “mating" jig is used by Beech 
Aircraft Corp. in assembling the fuselage of the four-place Bonanza 
Model 35, certificated last week by CAA. Center , nose and rear fuselage 
sections are assembled separately in smaller jigs, and moved to the 
final jig on dollies. After the three sub-assemblies have been joined, 
the fuselage is hoisted from the jig to take its place on the assembly 
line. Tooling such as this is expensive, but labor-saving, will give air- 
craft companies, who can make the initial investment, a considerable 
edge over competitors, who cannot, in the fiercely competitive personal 
and executive plane market. 
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difficulty as soon as he had learned 
the added requirements of oper- 
ating the controllable propeller, 
flaps and retractable landing gear. 
However the Beech plane does 
have rudder pedals for use in 
cross-wind landings, but will land 
or takeoff under ordinary condi- 
tions with wheel only. 

In taxiing the plane handles well 
due to a tricycle gear with wide 
tread and long wheelbase, air-oil 
Beech-designed shock absorbers, 
and rebound control. Visibility is 
very good in the air and on the 
ground. 

► Solid Structure — Structurally, 
the all-metal Bonanza has a solid 
metal cabin top with deep box sec- 
tions running up on either side of 
the windshield to the top. Other 
box sections provide additional 
“beef” and protection in the roof 
structure. Flush-riveting has been 
used extensively in exterior con- 
struction for a cleaner, faster air- 
plane with 85 percent of all ex- 
terior rivets being flush. The 
monocoque fuselage and full canti- 
lever wing are structurally similar 
to those of the twin-engine Beech 
Model 18. 

Windshield and windows are ul- 
tra-violet proof Lucite. The 
soundproofing insulation, which 
also serves as a heat insulation, 
includes a primary sound deadener 
coating and two blankets of Fiber- 
glas separated by a Fiberglas in- 
sulating board. All-wool, flame- 
proof, lightweight aircraft fabric 
is used in the upholstery. 

The company estimates that 
total cost of operation per hour, at 
150 mph. on a basis of 200 hours 
a year, would be $14.20 or $3.55 


per passenger when owner-oper- 
ated. This takes into account fuel, 
depreciation, maintenance includ- 
ing storage, and insurance. Oper- 
ating cost per mile for 200 hours a 
year is estimated at 9.5 cents, and 
per passenger mile at 2.4 cents. 
The cost figures drop sharply for 
use above 200 hours a year. 

Higher Performance 
Is Quoted for Chum 

Revised performance figures an- 
nounced last week for the new, 
simplified-control, two-place, all- 
metal Aeronca Chum show the 
plane to have a top speed of 118 
mph. and cruising speed of 108 
mph. instead of 115 and 105 as 
the manufacturer previously an- 
nounced. 

The Chum has a 42-in. wide 
cabin, entered by wide auto-type 
doors on both sides. It is designed 
with special attention to passenger 
convenience and comfort, with 
thick Airfoam cushions, new full- 
view safety control wheels, glove 
compartments, ash trays, pockets 
for maps or other articles, and is 
completely soundproofed. An ad- 
justable airscoop in the roof, venti- 
lators forward of the doors, and a 
draftless ventilator in the door are 
provided, along with a cabin heat- 
er. A centralized instrument panel, 
easily visible from either seat, ac- 
commodates airspeed indicator, 
altimeter, compass, tachometer, oil 
temperature, pressure, and fuel 
gages with provision for two-way 
radio, in addition to extra instru- 


Using a two-control system li- 
censed to Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
by Engineering & Research Corp. 
under the basic Weick patents for 
the control system used on the 
Ercoupe, the Chum is likewise de- 
signed to be spinproof, and to be 
included under the CAA licensing 
arrangements for pilots of spin- 
proof planes. 

Structurally, the Chum repre- 
sents a departure from Aeronca’s 
previous products which have been 
principally fabric-covered planes 
of welded steel tubing construc- 
tion. However, moving conveyor 
assembly line operation has been 
used successfully by the Middle- 
town, Ohio, manufacturer, for 
quantity production of its first two 
postwar models the Champion and 
the Chief. Aeronca led all other 
personal plane manufacturers in 
the number of planes delivered, 
for September. 

In producing the new Chum, 
Aeronca again will use conveyor 
assembly line methods, and will 
stamp out many of the parts of 
the all-metal fuselage and wings, 
for greater efficiency, John W. 
Friedlander, Aeronca president, 
has announced. Production is ex- 
pected to start on an assembly line 
basis, early in 1947. 

Other specifications and per- 
formance data for the Chum: 

Range of 400 miles with 22 gal- 
lons of fuel; rate of climb, 610 
ft./min.; landing speed, 49 mph.; 
service ceiling, 11,000 ft.; baggage 
allowance, 60 lb.; wingspan, 28 ft. 
8 in.; length, 20 ft.; power plant, 85 
hp. Continental engine with fuel 
injection; gross weight, 1400 lb.; 
weight empty, 860 lb. 



Aeronca’s Two-place Chum: Centralized arrange- 
ment of instruments on panel and new safety-type 
control wheels are attractive interior appointments of 
new simplified -control Aeronca Chum. First all-metal 


Aeronca plane, the Chum has fixed tricycle landing 
gear with unusually wide tread, giving good ground- 
handling characteristics. Power plant is Continental 
engine with fuel injection. 
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Unified Control 
Makes Flying Easier 


We call it Practical Engineering — the Curtiss cockpit in- 
stallation is the result of millions of hours of operation 
on multi-engined military aircraft and valuable sugges- 
tions from top-notch airline pilots through many flight 
demonstrations and round-table discussions. 

AM. propeller controls are at one location, designed 
to be “fcelable” and in the line of vision — no need to 
hunt for the feathering switch or the reversing button. 

Great care has been taken to make each movement 
natural, controlled by finger-tip pressure. One lever now 
provides precise RPM setting of all propellers. 

Any or all propellers can be removed from constant 
speed operation by means of the Propeller Selector, to 
check power output when in the air or on the ground. 
Immediate synchronization is obtained when returned to 
automatic control from any RPM or power setting. 

The Propeller Selector is another practical contribu- 
tion for Curtiss — as were these outstanding features: — 
full feathering— reversible propellers— hollow steel blades 
— automatic synchronization — unit construction. 




All-Metal Shift 
Evident at Show 

Transition of personal-plane 
manufacturing from the fabric- 
covered steel-tubing airplane to 
all-metal construction is making 
rapid strides, hastened perhaps by 
the rapid decline in sales of mini- 
mum price training airplanes dur- 
ing recent weeks. 

With few exceptions, the major 
lightplane companies have all- 
metal (or all-metal except fabric 


wing-covering) airplanes in proto- 
type flight stage, well along in de- 
velopment, or in production. 

Displays at the National Air- 
craft show exhibited all-metal 
planes built by Aeronca, Beech, 
Cessna, Ercoupe, Luscombe, North 
American, and Republic. Piper, one 
of the other two exhibitors, has an 
all-metal four-place prototype 
Skysedan in flight test stage, and 
Consolidated-Vultee, whose Stin- 
son Voyager 150 was on display, 
also has a number of all-metal 
construction prototypes in various 




CAR INTO PLANE: 

Robert E. Fulton, Jr., descendant 
of steamboat inventor, and chief 
designer of “ Airphibian ” built by 
Continental, Inc., shown (right) 
at controls of hi s auto-aircraft. 
Road-tested for 4,000 miles, Air- 
phibian which made successful 
flight test at Danbury, Conn., Nov. 
7 (top), is two-seated, single-en- 
gined model cruising at 125 mph., 
landing at 55 mph. Equipped with 
3-bladed wooden prop, Airphibian 
is converted from plane to car in 7 
min. (Aviation News, Nov. 18, 
1946). 



development stages in addition 
to the all-metal army liaison L-13. 
In addition to planes of this group 
of exhibitors, the two-place Globe 
Swift, the new experimental Fair- 
child four-place plane, the ex- 
perimental two-place Taylorcraft, 
the two-place All-American En- 
sign, the four-place Wheelaire, the 
four-place Kaiser-Hammond Air- 
car and the four-place Spartan 
Executive are other planes basi- 
cally of all-metal construction, 
either in production or in develop- 

While several of the two-place 
planes listed have fabric-covered 
over metal wing structures, a trend 
to replace this with simplified wing 
structure and all-metal stressed 
skin has been started by Globe 
and Luscombe, is being followed 
by Aeronca on the simplified-con- 
trol Chum, and may bring some of 
the other companies into “com- 
pletely-all-metal” construction (as 
Luscombe calls it) soon, because of 
the sales argument advantage of 
the all-metal wing, if nothing else. 

Condition of the industry as a 
whole, as to this transition in con- 
struction, appears to warrant a 
conservative prediction that more 
than 50 percent of the personal 
planes sold next year will be all- 
metal (or all-metal except wing- 
cover) and that in 1948 only a 
small fraction of total lightplane 
production will be in fabric-steel- 
tube planes. 

Aircraft Title Searching 
Will be Done by Landreau 

Aircraft title search and guaran- 
ty will be provided by Norman 
B. Landreau, and his recently or- 
ganized Aircraft Title and Guaran- 
ty Corp., 928 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington, he announced last 
week. Landreau, a World War I 
flyer, and a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative in Washington, during 
recent years, expects such a serv- 
ice will be increasingly necessary 
for finance companies, dealers, air- 
plane manufacturers, etc. since 
CAA has advised it will no longer 
be able to furnish information con- 
cerning ownership, chain of title, 
liens recorded, etc. to the public. 

Landreau plans to provide re- 
plies to telephone or telegraph 
requests for title information with- 
in 48 hours, at a maximum, and 
thus far has provided it in an 
average of less than 24 hours. 

His service will include provid- 
ing certified or photostat copies of 
documents required to show 
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Briefing For Private Flying 



EASY LANDINGS: 

New landing aid instrument de- 
veloped by Earl Flint, Middletown, 
Ohio, uses wartime bombsight 
principle in reverse. Instrument 
has demonstrated ability to land 
plane from altitudes up to 5 00 ft. 
Pilot sets dials for correct glide 
speed, wind velocity, and load, and 
watches approach through glass 
optical system. When a projected 
dot, on glass, reaches landing 
point, he cuts motor and completes 
approach, landing within plane’s 
length of chosen spot. American 
Gage & Manufacturing Co., Day- 
ton, will manufacture 5-lb. instru- 
ment for lightplanes. Device is 
also applicable to commercial air- 
liners, Flint says. 


ownership, liens, mortgages and 
titles, in such form as to be admis- 
sible as evidence in court. 

A schedule of fees includes: $15 
for title search and report on last 
registered owner of an aircraft; 
$5 for prompt registration of air- 
craft or handling of liens, in ad- 
dition to government recordation 
fee of $5; photostat, notarized or 
certified copies, $2 per page. 

Million Miles Flown 
By Plane Delivering Pilots 

American Flyaway Service, 
Dayton, Ohio, recently completed 
its millionth mile of new personal 
plane delivery flying in a trip 
which Leon Wilder, president, 
made in delivering an Ercoupe 
from Riverdale, Md., to Oliver L. 
Parks, president, Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, East St. Louis, 111. 
Howard Cleveland, vice-president 
and Washington manager of the 
service, reports that the service, 
which now uses approximately 35 
pilots, has flown deliveries of ap- 
proximately 2500 new planes since 
starting operations February. 


FLORIDA TOUR OPENS JAN. 2 — Arrangements are being completed 
for the sixth annual private flyers’ air tour to Florida, Jan. 2-26, A1 
Williams, Gulf Oil Company aviation manager, announced last week. 
Free fuel and oil will be provided to registered planes at more than 
50 specified airports on the four “Gulf Airways" converging at Orlando, 
Fla., and branching out again to East and West Coast Florida resorts. 
Entry blanks may be obtained by flyers of planes of 125 hp. or less, at 
their local Gulf airport dealers. With the upswing in private flying 
during the past year, the 1947 tour is expected to be the largest in 
history, unless the weather bogy, which curtailed attendance last year, 
again interferes. 

DIFFENDALL AIRPARK— A new private flyers’ field, Diffendall 
Airpark, has been opened near Baltimore, with unusually good facili- 
ties, for flyers and their planes. Operated by Charles and Isabelle Dif- 
fendall, the field has been granted a Class I license by the Maryland 
aviation commission. Facilities include attractive administration build- 
ing with office space, lounge, restrooms, telephone service, sun deck, 
shop hangar, eight tee hangars, fuel tanks and windsock. Two turf 
runways 1 800 and 2200 ft. long both can be extended, and the field can 
readily be developed into a Class 2 airport if the owners desire. Con- 
struction of a seaplane ramp and hangar, along the river on which the 
property fronted is contemplated at a later time. 

INSIDE ST. LOUIS— Ross Airport, at 7700 North Broadway, is the 
only airport within the St. Louis city limits, and within one block of 
two major transit routes. Runways of 2850 and 3090 ft. are provided, 
along with service facilities for all private and executive-type planes, 
W. W. Ross, president, has announced. A series of improvements 
augmenting present facilities is planned. 

DISQUALIFICATION REASONS — The explanations for disqualify- 
ing some of the airports checked by NAA representatives in the first 
judging for good operating and safety practices, are perhaps even more 
important than the fact that 17 airports in Northeastern states have 
already been designated for certificates of food operations and service. 
Jerome Lederer, vice-president of NAA, in charge of air safety, listed 
among reasons for disqualification: Four airports were rejected because 
they could not be identified from the air. Five had no markings to 
indicate temporarily closed fields. Three failed to check fuel for pres- 
ence of water. One seaplane base was not clear of floating logs. One 
airport had no air traffic rules. Another had an unmarked soft area. One 
airport where flight instruction was given, had set aside no area for 
acrobatic flying. Additional airport certificates are to be awarded as 
soon as inspections can be completed. 

MORE ON AIRPHIBIAN — Additional data obtained concerning the 
Fulton Airphibian, roadable plane recently flown at Danbury, Conn., by 
its inventor Robert Fulton, Jr., discloses: The car portion of the vehicle 
has a sheet metal auto body, complete with four wheels, brakes, head 
and taillights, rear bumper, fore and aft license plates, windshield wiper, 
sectional radio antennae, rear view mirror, side-by-side seating for two, 
with safety belts, horn operated by a pedal, almost standard auto- 
mobile pedal system, standard aircraft control wheel, which also steers 
car; six-cylinder engine and three-blade propeller, both of Fulton's 
design. Method of power transmission to drive wheels, and of con- 
necting controls to ailerons and tail have not been disclosed. The Air- 
phibian’s aircraft component is of fabric-covered metal construction, and 
rests on three small dolly wheels when not in use. Fuel consumption of 
25 miles to the gallon is reported for the vehicle, on the ground, while 
as an airplane, it consumes about 8 gallons an hour, while cruising at 
“somewhere between 100 and 150 mph.” Landing speed is approxi- 
mately 55 mph. The plane has been under development for the last 
year at Danbury airport, with the efforts of 10 individuals going into 
the design. Inventor Fulton who was with Flight Training Research 
in Washington, during the war, is credited with a major part of the 
work on the highly successful Gunairstructor, used for simulating 
combat, to train aerial gunners. — Alexander McSurely 
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America’s Top-Quality Airplane Tire 


WHERE THE SW OF EVERYTHING 
THE Jlerut YOU CAN AFFORD 



For your personal plane. General Airplane Tires set a top- 
standard of tire excellence that is well worth specifying on 
your new ship and is your best buy for replacements. 


Aviation Division 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY • AKRON, OHIO 


KNOWN ’ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 


Wherever you land ... on busy airport or lonely backwaters 
. . . your General Airplane Tires signify the wise pilot who knows 
the best is the least he can afford. For nowhere is the top 
quality and proved safety so vitally important as in flying. And 
the General Airplane Tire— one of the first truly finer aviation 
products since the war — assures pilots of having the same 
recognized extra measure of safety, longer service and long-run 
tire economy that have made General Tires famous with motor- 
ists for more than 30 years. 
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LARGER PROFITS... LOWER SALES COSTS... BETTER CUSTOMERS 



when you sell AEROM ATIC PROPELLERS 


SHOW PRIVATE FLIERS HOW THEY IMPROVE TAKE-OFF, CLIMBING, CRUISING, LANDING 

That’s right! The Aeromatic Automatic Variable Pitch 
Propeller is loaded with advantages . . . both for you 
and your customers! 

For You ... it means sizable profits . . . built on the big 
improvement Aeromatics make in light plane efficiency. 

It means lower sales costs . . . because Aeromatic’s basic 
features are easier to demonstrate, simpler to sell than 
most high Quality Equipment. It means building better 
customers . . . because Aeromatic owners get more fun 
out of flying ... fly more . . . buy more of your other 
goods and services. And they’re enthusiastic about 
“selling” their friends on the advantages of owning an 
Aeromatic! 

For Your Customers ... it means up to 33% shorter 
take-off runs ... up to 25% faster climbing . . .top 
cruising performance on minimum fuel consumption . . . 
long, flat glides for safe landing with a quick pick-up 
if the pilot overshoots his field. All without any extra 


THE PBOPEUER WITH A BRAIN FOR EVERYMAN’S PIANE 



controls or gadgets. The Aeromatic is the only fully 
automatic variable pitch propeller. It varies its own 
pitch in response to natural forces . . . utilizes full engine 
power at rated speeds . . . insures maximum perform- 
ance under all flight conditions. 

Write today to your distributor or manufacturer. Send 
them this profits-plus-performance story. Find out 
whether Aeromatic Propellers can be made standard or 
optional equipment on the planes you sell ... to boost 
the value of every sale you make: Aeromatic, 671 Scott 
Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Aeromatic propellers are also 
factory equipment on: 

Glob a Swlht . . North American Novlont . . Johnson Rocftels 



PRODUCTION 

Cleveland Show Provided 
Major Stock-Taking Opportunity 

Side-by-side comparisons of products benefited manufacturers, 
and dealers discovered they are a prime part of industry; great- 
est exposition acts as morale-booster. 


In addition to being probably the 
greatest industrial exposition ever 
held, the National Aircraft Show 
last week furnished the aviation 
industry and its suppliers with a 
stock-taking opportunity of major 
importance in itself. 

Sales resulting directly and in- 
directly from the show — which still 
could not be estimated late last 
week — were only part of the pic- 
ture and, possibly, a very small 
part. In the opinion of some ob- 
servers the show served a more 
useful purpose in permitting man- 
ufacturers themselves to make 
what amounted to side-by-side 
comparisons between their prod- 
ucts and those of their competitors. 

An offshoot of this in the case of 
lightplane manufacturers, particu- 
larly, was the opportunity to com- 
pare the public appeal of compet- 
ing products. 

Taking stock in another sense, 
more than one person in the indus- 
try found the tremendous and 
many-faceted displays comforting. 
Sensitive of the financial difficul- 
ties of some companies, and seek- 
ing a reply to the more and more 
frequent assertion that the indus- 
try is slipping rapidly into an eco- 
nomic morass, they presented the 
show as an answer. Also heard 
was the contrary view that the in- 
dustry was in no position to sup- 
port an exhibition of such size and 

The two apparently conflicting 
views found a middle ground of 
agreement: the show was a morale- 
booster of outstanding importance. 
It was pointed out that many dis- 
tributors and dealers are either 
new to aviation, or were practical- 
ly inactive during the war. Since 
the end of the war, manufacturers 
have been reestablishing and over- 
hauling their distributor set-ups, 
but liaison is still spotty. C. J. 
Reese, president of Continental 


Motors Corp., said one of the 
greatest benefits of the show is to 
implant firmly in the minds of dis- 
tributors and dealers the knowl- 
edge that they are a prime part of 
a great industry. 

With top representatives of all 
but one or two of the aircraft com- 
panies at the show, Cleveland last 
week was a forum on the state of 
the industry’s health. Instead of 
gloom or forebodings about the 
future, there was a realistic ap- 
praisal of prospects. There was no 
blinking at the fact that lightplane 
sales have slumped, nor that orders 
for transports are bound to be cut. 
While few pretended to have pre- 
dicted a year ago what is now 
happening, analyses and explana- 


tions of the present situation were 

As far as lightplane sales are 
concerned, manufacturers’ views 
cover three factors. One, this is a 
seasonal slump occasioned by the 
fact that winter is a poor flying 
season in most of the country. The 
second reason is linked to the first. 
About 90 percent of lightplane 
sales in the past six months have 
been of trainers to meet the de- 
mands of the veterans' training 
program. Now some of that train- 
ing activity has to be curtailed be- 
cause of the season. 

The third factor is that the pro- 
duction cutbacks of some compa- 
nies and the financial problems of 
others is only what might have 
been expected. During the war, 
quite a few groups laid plans to 
enter the peacetime aircraft busi- 
ness although estimates as to the 
extent of the market were based 
on hope as much as on statistics. 
These groups knew or should have 
known they were taking a chance, 
it is emphasized. What is occur- 
ring now is a normal shaking down 
that can be found in any industry 
that is groping for its true place 
in the nation’s economy. That anal- 
ysis was perhaps the most com- 
mon one at the show. 

The market prospects of trans- 
port plane manufacturers were 
viewed in a different light. Here, 
the stress was all on the condition 



CULVER WINGTANK: 

Installation of the Goodyear pliocel (nylon and rubber) fuel tank in the 
leading edge of the Culver Model V wing, at the Wichita plant, is shown. 
The flexible material used makes possible the handy leading edge 
installation, without damage to the tank from wing deflection, and 
insures a minimum change in trim at varying fuel loads. 
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BLADES FOR BELL: 


Rotor blades {or Bell Aircraft Model 47-B two-place helicopter await- 
ing finishing touches at the Niagara Falls plant. These main blades are 
manufactured from hundreds of pieces of carefully selected woods, 
laminated and processed to serve as a unit. A metal reinforcing bar 
runs through the center of each blade. (Martin & Kelman photo.) 


of the airlines, and manufacturing 
representatives at the show in- 
dulged to the limit their talent for 
worrying. 

In the how-are-we-doing ses- 
sions that were an inevitable by- 
product of the show, production 
men generally agreed that work- 
er efficiency — one of the most 
troublesome factors since the pa- 
triotic spur evaporated — is rapidly 
on the up-grade. Major reason is 
the various incentive plans, most 
based on time studies and result- 
ing, in effect, in overtime pay for 
a normal working day. While a 
widespread poll could not be taken, 
queries of half-dozen or so manu- 
facturers having unionized plants 
indicated no union reluctance to 
the incentive plans. 

Overall impression gained from 
manufacturers is that the indus- 
try's labor relations are satisfac- 
tory. There are spotty situations 
and more manufacturers than might 
have been expected reported they 
have open shops. There is some 
concern that if U.A.W.-C.I.O. wage 
demands in the automotive indus- 
try result in strikes, lack of parts 
or accessories might hamper pro- 
duction, but most companies oper- 
ating at a high rate report ade- 
quate inventories to carry them 
for a while. 

The materials situation seems to 
have improved considerably in the 
past few months. The fabric sup- 
ply for the most part is satisfac- 
tory. Fragmentary indications are 


that the aluminum shortage is eas- 
ing materially. Stainless steel is 
not going to the parts and fittings 
plants in anywhere near the vol- 
ume that could be used, but the 
majority of the users seem to be 
keeping a little ahead of actual 
consumption. 

Orders for Gemini 
Britain’s Miles Aircraft reports 
orders totaling more than $2,000,- 
000 for its Gemini, twin-engine 


light transport. Involved are about 
100 aircraft and spares, for all 
parts of the world. 

The Gemini, a twin-engine ver- 
sion of the Magister trainer, was 
designed especially for charter 
work and was test flown about a 
year ago. Production is now pro- 
ceeding at the company's plant at 
Reading. 

Nuffield Plans 100 hp. 
Engine at $430 Price 

British aviation manufacturers 
are watching with interest the 
plan recently announced by the 
Nuffield Organization to build a 
light airplane engine, of approxi- 
mately 100 hp., which would sell 
for about $430. 

While such a price is far below 
usual standards, even in the U. S., 
the proposal is not being brushed 
off by British manufacturers be- 
cause Nuffield is one of the largest 
motorcar manufacturers in the 
world and has an engineering and 
production record that commands 
respect. 

Lord Nuffield, Sir William Mor- 
ris, started his automobile com- 
pany on a shoestring and built it 
into a major industrial establish- 
ment of the entire British empire. 
His whole record is one of con- 
founding skeptics. 

Concurrent with the Nuffield an- 
nouncement is a report that an- 
other manufacturer is designing a 
lightplane around the projected 
Nuffield engine. 



SCANDIA NEARS COMPLETION: 


Final assembly was being undertaken on the prototype of the SAAB 
Scandia 24-32 transport when this photo was taken. Tentatively, 
the plane was scheduled to be given its test flight this month, with series 
production to start in mid-1947. (McGraw-Hill World News photo.) 
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Tropical Engine 

Rolls-Royce, British engine 
manufacturer, has developed a 
special tropical power plant 
installation with radiators in 
the wings which has been 
tested on both ground and in 
the air at an air temperature 
of 106 degrees F. Maximum 
permissible temperature of the 
coolant used is 125 degrees C., 
with an emergency rating of 
135 degrees C. 

During the tests, undertaken 
at Baghdad, Iraq, the plane was 
taxiied for 45 min. with the 
engine running at 1,200 rpm. 
At the start the coolant tem- 
perature was 69 degrees C. and 
was still within the safety 
margin at take-off. One min- 
ute after take-off, the coolant 
was down to 113 degrees C., 
and dropped to 101 when the 
aircraft attained 12,000 ft. 


Profit-Sharing Plan 

Sales employees of the South- 
west Airmotive Company will par- 
ticipate in a profit-sharing plan, 
with the first share to be distrib- 
uted May 31, George W. Jalonick 
III, vice-president, has announced. 
Twenty percent of operating profits 
will be set aside for the purpose 
and individual shares will be based 
on annual wage and longevity. To 
participate, employees must be 
with the company seventeen con- 
secutive months. 


Need 18,000 Workers 

Poll of 64 aircraft plants by 
the United States Employment 
Service show a need by next 
month of 18,000 additional 
workers, the largest number 
being in demand in California, 
5,800. Connecticut reports a 
need of 4,500, Texas, 3,550, and 
New York, 1,330. 

Principal shortages, accord- 
ing to USES, are in pattern- 
makers, die finishers, tool and 
die makers, and sheet metal 
workers. Also in demand are 
assembly machine operators, 
airplane mechanics, riveters, 
maintenance carpenters, tem- 
plate makers, experimental jig 
builders and air painters. 

While it is too early to esti- 
mate the peacetime level of 
employment in the industry, 
figures compiled by USES do 
show that employment is still 
rising after the postwar low, 
experienced in March of this 


.New Products 


High Speed Snow Removal 

Collecting and casting snow at 
the rate of 25 mph. in 6 in. of snow 
and 1 in. of ice crust, the new Bros 
Sno-Flyr high speed rotary plow 
is designed to reduce to the mini- 
mum the high investment in the 
number of trucks, blade plows, and 
labor currently used on many air- 

Produced by the Wm. Bros 
Boiler & Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 



Minn., the Sno-Flyr has a specially 
designed feeding rake which per- 
mits the rotary to work in snow 
from 2 in. to 12 ft. deep. The gath- 
ering wings and safety shear pins 
attached to the 8 ft. plow frame 
allow an over-all cutting width of 
14 ft. The wings collect the snow 
to within Va in. of the runway 
surface and force it into the double 
rotary wheels. The heavy duty 
rotary blades pulverize the snow 
and ice into a consistency permit- 
ting it to be cast 150 ft. to either 
the right or left of the runway. 

New Aircraft Shut-off Valve 

Manufacture of new CAA-ap- 
proved fire resistant sliding gate 
shut-off valves for use in civil and 
military aircraft has been an- 
nounced by the Wm. R. Whittaker 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Consisting basically of two 
ported metal face plates between 
which operates a metal slide, they 
are reported to be ideal for engine 
oil, water, air or vacuum lines and 
are readily adaptable to remote 
control systems. With no metal- 
to-metal contact between the mov- 
ing and stationary parts, free and 



easy operation is assured with 
straight-through, unimpeded flow 
when open; and clean-cut, drop- 
tight sealing when shut. 

Made in a wide variety of types, 
sizes and pressure ratings to meet 
the requirements of all aircraft in- 
stallations, Whittaker Slide Valves 
are being installed in the Convair 
240, Douglas DC-6, Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, Lockheed Constellation, 
and many other civil and military 
types. 

Telex Monoset 

A new electro-acoustic device, 
suitable for commercial aircraft 
pilots and flight control operators 
in radiotelephony, has been made 
by Telex, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Called the Telex Monoset, the en- 
tire unit, including speaker and 
miniature plug-in cord attach- 
ment, weighs only 1.2 oz., thus 
reducing ear pressure and head 
fatigue. 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NONSCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


CAB Show Cause Orders Hit 
7 More Uncertificated Lines 

Board sees Civil Aeronautics Act violations by carriers oper- 
ating on New York-Miami-Caribbean route; other investiga- 
tions underway. 


By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


Issuance of seven more show 
cause orders to "nonscheduled” 
and contract airlines has brought 
to 12 the number of uncertificated 
companies cited by CAB within 
less than a month for allegedly 
operating scheduled common car- 
rier service in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

All of the latest orders are di- 
rected against carriers on the New 
York - Miami - Caribbean route, 
which probably has generated 
more passenger traffic for non- 
scheduled companies than any oth- 
er link, including the transconti- 
nental run. While the seven lines 
cited fly both passengers and cargo, 
it is believed the Board instituted 
action against them almost entirely 
because of their passenger-carry- 
ing operations. 

► Willis Largest— Willis Air Serv- 
ice, New York, operating five C-47s 
and two C-54s, is the largest com- 
pany named in the Board’s latest 
batch of show cause orders. Others 
are Intercontinental Air Transport 
Co., Miami; Trans-Tropic Airlines, 
Miami; Air Freight, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; Universal Airlines, Inc., 
Miami; Skyline, Inc., Coral Gables, 
Fla.; and Union Southern Airlines 
(formerly International Air Lines), 
New York. 

The seven carriers will be per- 
mitted to use CAB’s new abbrevi- 
ated administrative procedure in 
settling their differences with the 
Board (Aviation News, Nov. 11). 
Under this arrangement, a CAB at- 
torney would meet with company 
officials and attempt to work out 
a plan for adjustment of each car- 
rier’s operations to meet all re- 
quirements of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, including the non- 
scheduled exemption. 

► Interest in Short-Cut — Interest in 


the procedure, which shortcuts the 
lengthy process of prehearing, 
preparation of exhibits, formal 
hearing, examiner's report, briefs 
and oral argument, has already 
been expressed by the five uncer- 
tificated airlines cited by CAB last 
month. Meanwhile, it is under- 
stood that Board investigations of 
other uncertificated lines are now 
underway. 

New Pickup Rig 
Developed at Dayton 

A small, lightweight air pickup 
device said to be adaptable to vir- 
tually any aircraft large enough to 
accommodate pilot, pickup oper- 
ator and minimum cargo stowage 
space has been developed by In- 
ternational Air Pick-up Systems, 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Additional advantages claimed 
over other pickup equipment are 
ease of installation, simplicity of 
operation, and the fact that the 
pickup plane requires little or no 
modification. Already used by the 
AAF the device has been thorough- 
ly tested. The manufacturer sees 
a place for it in feederline opera- 

Major difference from the usual 
pickup method, such as that used 
by All American Aviation in its 
certificated operation, lies in the 
manner of accelerating the load to 
the speed of the plane. Elasticity 
of the pickup cable is a cushion in 
both instances, but instead of a 
brake mechanism on a winch to 
slow the pay-out of the cable while 
the pickup is being made, Interna- 
tional employs a steel stake to re- 
tard the pickup shock. 

This means that the cargo con- 
tainer, when the grapple hook 



GROUND HEATER: 

To protect perishables from severe 
winter temperatures, Slick Air- 
ways has developed a heating sys- 
tem consisting of three thermo- 
statically controlled heaters in its 
C-46 airfreighters, plus ground 
heaters which pour a regulated 
stream of heat into cargo compart- 
ments on stopovers. Picture shows 
250,000 BTU per hour ground 
heater in action. Connected with 
plane’s ducts in belly compartment, 
heater keeps fruits, vegetables, 
flowers or other perishables at 
proper temperatures during load- 
ing, off-loading or refueling. 


from the plane engages the loop 
on the ground station, first is cata- 
pulted into the air at approxima- 
tely half the speed of the aircraft. 
As it reaches a stop on the transfer 
line, the end of the line slides off 
the ground anchor stake and the 
load again accelerates, this time to 
the full speed of the plane. The 
nylon cable stretches and recovers 
twice in the process. 

If the load is light, it can be 
hauled into the plane by hand, the 
hook leader merely being tied to 
any strong member of the plane's 
structure. If heavy, or several 
pickups are being made, a small 
electric winch is provided (30 lb. 
in weight with a maximum lifting 
capacity of 400 lb.) for attach- 
ment to the overhead structure of 
the airframe. 


Base at K. C. 

National Skyway Freight Corp. 
has closed its facilities at Omaha 
and Oklahoma City and moved 
them to Kansas City, Mo., making 
that point a principal crew change 
and gasoline base for the Flying 
Tigers. 
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Air Freighters Press 
For Cargo Routes 

Slick cuts October loss to $12,106 

as CAB opens hearings on freight 

case at Fort Worth. 

With Air Transport Association 
and twelve airlines in opposition, 
the Nation’s largest nonscheduled 
and contract cargo carriers pressed 
for certification at CAB’s airfreight 
hearing last week in Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Thirteen active uncertificated 
carriers remained in the case, 
along with Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines and Mutual Aviation, as 
the proceeding opened before 
Board examiners William F. Cusick 
and R. Vernon Radcliffe. Missing 
were all of the half dozen surface 
trucking companies and van lines 
which filed airfreight applications 
as early as 1943. 

► Some Firms Absent — Also absent 
were several once-active airfreight 
firms that filed route applications 
early this year but have gone out 
of business or lack funds to prose- 
cute their cases. 

Some applicants still in the pro- 
ceeding were in precarious finan- 
cial position, and there was specu- 
lation on how many will be 
operating when CAB decides the 
case. 

Early sessions of the hearing 
found representatives of interven- 
ing Texas and California Cham- 
bers of Commerce on the stand 
backing establishment of all-cargo 
routes. Testimony by Airnews, Inc., 
and Slick Airways followed. Earl 
F. Slick, president of the San An- 
tonio carrier, buttressed his testi- 
mony with a new exhibit showing 
his company is close to profitable 
operations. October profit and loss 
statement reported $255,365 rev- 
enue (12.56 cents a ton-mile); 
$267,471 expense (13.15 cents a 
ton mile) and an operating loss of 
$12,106. 

Before the Board is the ques- 
tion whether public interest 
requires a nationwide system of 
all-cargo routes operated on a 
scheduled, common carrier basis to 
supplement service offered by 
presently-certificated, passenger- 
carrying airlines. All-cargo cer- 
tificates, most of the applicants 
contend, should be granted com- 
panies which have risked millions 
in pioneering a new industry that 
existing carriers had neglected. 

► Airlines' Rebuttal — The airlines 
assert that cargo can be carried 
more efficiently and cheaply in 


Flying Horses 

American Air Express Corp., 
which augments its transcon- 
tinental cargo service by spe- 
cializing in the transport of 
race horses, now claims both 
the longest and the largest air 
shipment of that type. 

The distance record was set 
recently when a suitably 
equipped DC-3 landed at New- 
ark Airport with three horses 
from Argentina, 52 hrs. and 
8,250 air miles from Buenos 
Aires. Other similar flights 
will follow. 

The carrier claimed the 
largest mass movement of race 
horses by air two months ago 
when three DC-3s flew 12 of 
the animals from Saratoga to 
Los Angeles. At that time 
(Aviation News, Sept. 9), 
American Air Express had 
carried 38 horses. 


conjunction with passenger serv- 
ice. They insist the uncertificated 
lines were not pioneers but oppor- 
tunists who captured the bulk of 
the airfreight business at a time of 
equipment shortage and unsettled 
conditions. 

Active airfreight carriers slated 
to present their case either at Fort 
Worth or at Washington begin- 
ning Dec. 2 include, besides Slick 
and Airnews: American Air Ex- 
press Corp., Lone Star Air Cargo 
Lines, Flamingo Air Service, Na- 
tional Skyway Freight Corp., Wil- 
lis Air Service, U. S. Airlines, 
Standard Air Lines, California 
Eastern Airways, Airborne Cargo 
Lines, Air Cargo Transport Corp., 
and Air Travel. 

Other industry developments: 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. has booked or- 
ders from five airfreight companies for 
52 Model 202 cargoplanes. National 
Skyway Freight Corp. has ordered 20; 
V. S Airlines, 10; Mutual Aviation, 12; 


Airborne Cargo Lines, 4; and Willis 
Air Service, 6. Final purchase of the 
craft is believed dependent in each 
case on the carrier's certification by 
CAB in the airfreight proceeding. 

► Pacific Overseas Airlines Corp, On- 
tario. Cal., has petitioned CAB for 
an exemption authorizing scheduled 
transportation between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu until inauguration of 
San Francisco-Honolulu service by 
United Air Lines and inauguration by 
a second carrier (yet to be determined 
by the Board) of service between Los 
Angeles and Honolulu. Pan American 
- ' " e only certificated airline 

g from the West Coast to 

i and reportedly is booked solid 
tnrough Jan. 15. Pacific Overseas owns 
three DC-4s which can be used on the 
Honolulu run and has leased a fourth 
DC-4 that will be available shortly. 

► National Air Cargo Corp, Los An- 

S jles, reportedly has suspended opera- 
ons following a creditors' meeting. 
The carrier's four C-47s are to be sold. 
Stanley J. Jackson, president, plans to 
organize a new company at Ontario, 
Cal, which will take over contracts 
held by NACC. 

► Rapid Air Freight, Los Angeles, has 
started a nationwide air cargo service 
out of Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank. The new million dollar contract 
s using DC-3s t 


Hawaiian 




and Henry P. Rosen, 

► Waterman Airlines, Mobile, has pur- 
chased a second DC-4 for nonscheduled 
operations and is planning flights to 
Rio de Janeiro and the Far East. Com- 
pany also uses three DC-3s in its 
Alabama intrastate service. 

► Veterans Air Express Co, Newark, 
may undergo reorganization and re- 
financing that will lead to merger with 
smaller companies shortly. Company's 
two DC-4s are being modified on the 
West Coast, and 40 removable seats 
will be installed in each. VAE after 

:e only o\ 

I Maintei 
has been formed at Oakland Municipal 
Airport to take over the conversion 
and repair activities of Matson Navi- 
gation Co.'s Air Transport Division. 

► Trans-Asiatic Airlines, Inc, Manila, 

plans to extend its present r ' ' 
tween V — ” T - 


pre: 

lari 


shops to Oakland, C 



Willis’ C-54 Airfreighter: Plans for operating 12 of these four-engine 
cargo planes in scheduled service have been drawn by Willis Air Service, 
New York, which is making its bid for a CAB certificate in the Board’s 
airfreight case. The carrier now has five C-47s and two C-5 4s. For 
certificated operations, the Commander Line would retire the C-47 s; 
keep ten C-S4s in active service; and hold two C-54s in reserve. Willis 
is among 7 more nonscheds cited in CAB show cause orders. 
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Many Aircraft Shares Selling 
Below Companies’ Net Assets 

Recent market decline developed marked disparity in rela- 
tionship between net working capital position and selling 
prices of manufacturers’ stock. 


Significant relationships have 
developed in the net working capi- 
tal positions and market prices of 
the aircraft industry. During the 
past year it has not been unusual 
for an aircraft stock to sell below 
its net current assets. In the re- 
cent market decline, however, the 
disparity of this relationship has 
become particularly marked. 

The accompanying table reveals 
the spread between current mar- 
ket prices and estimated working 
capital positions of virtually every 
aircraft company. The working 
capital positions shown are as of 
the 1945 year-end. While most of 
the companies have reported def- 
icits thus far this year, it is con- 
sidered unlikely that the working 
capital positions have been im- 
paired to any appreciable extent. 

► Tax Carry Back — In the first 
place, depreciation and similar 
charges do not represent any cash 
outlays and may be found to com- 
pensate in offsetting stated losses. 
Further, tax carry back credits will 
continue to be effective during 1946 
and prove a potent influence in 
many an aircraft statement. 

A substantial number of aircraft 
companies can be purchased — the- 
oretically — in the market place at 
less than half of the value of their 
net current assets. This, of course, 
does not take into account the 
added equity to be found in the 
other assets available and repre- 
sented by plants and other fixed 
asset investments. 

The companies that currently 
can be theoretically acquired on 
this basis are: Beech, Bell, Boeing, 
Convair, Lockheed, Curtiss-Wright 
and United Aircraft. On a lesser 
scale, and available at a price equal 
to or slightly higher than working 
capital values are: Cessna, Doug- 
las, Fairchild Engine and Aircraft, 
Grumman, Martin, North Ameri- 
can, Republic and Ryan. 

► Aeronca, Piper Differ — It is note- 


worthy that companies like Aer- 
onca and Piper are not anywhere 
near the same category of the rest 
of the aircraft industry in respect 
to “bargain” market prices. Aer- 
onca, for example, commands a 
market price for its common stock 
twice that of its net current assets 
while Piper can show only about 
20 percent of its market price to 
be represented in its working capi- 
tal. The explanation probably lies 
in the special emphasis given these 
companies by virtue of their prom- 
inence as manufacturers of light- 
planes. 

It was this field which was given 
a tremendous impetus and where 
immediate orders far surpassed 
current productive capacity. This 
unbalance is rapidly being cor- 
rected but the original condition 
was not without its market influ- 
ence. Further, both Aeronca and 
Piper have preferred stocks out- 
standing which gives the common 


stock considerable leverage. 

► Earning Power Key — It is fre- 
quently misleading to assume that 
an equity is a bargain merely be- 
cause it sells at a discount to its 
net current assets. In the final 
analysis, earning power is the key 
factor which determines the trend 
of market prices. However, all 
elements considered, there is a de- 
cided protective feature present in 
purchasing an equity with more 
than twice the price represented in 
readily liquid assets. 

One reason such stocks sell at a 
discount is the fear that the com- 
panies may operate indefinitely at 
a loss and thus dissipate the pres- 
ent favorable cash position. None 
of these companies has indicated 
that it proposes to liquidate and 
distribute the proceeds to the 
stockholders. Nor has there been 
any manifestations of the gradual 
retirement of outstanding stock. 
This, too, would be of decided ben- 
efit to the remaining equity hold- 

► Sold at Discounts — Equities of 
companies in this industry also sold 
at substantial discounts to their 
working capital positions. Certain 
companies followed the course of 
retiring a percentage of their out- 
standing stock and curtailing oper- 
ations when business was at a low 
ebb. Still others did nothing to ad- 
just for the business cycle nor 
change their capital positions. In 
time, companies in the second 
group were forced into bankruptcy. 
It is these risks that are present 
that help account for present price 
disparities. 


Working Capital and Market Pri< 


Republic 

Ryan 

United 


8,590,741 

600.000 

1,815,787 

508,060 

1,075,889 

1,134,229 

3,435,033 

743,064 

982,406 

412,993 

2,656,701 
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MAKE MARTIN CARGO 
PLANES A "MUST” 

LOW COSTS ? Consider these facts about the 
Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3. No other manufac- 
turer has sold so many postwar commercial 
planes. No other manufacturer gives you 
greater value for your equipment dollar! Big 
sales and quantity production mean low costs 
for you! 

HIGH PERFORMANCE? You know that 
isolated figures on speed and range mean 
little. And space does not permit printing 
complete specs. So we suggest that you con- 
tact us and let us supply you with a complete 
set of specs for your engineers to analyze. 
Let the slipstick tell the story! Sec for your- 
self how the Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 set new 
standards of efficiency. Prove to your own 
satisfaction that Martin passenger and cargo 
planes can boost volume and cut costs for 
your line! The Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore 3, Mo. 



Travel or Ship by Martin Transport on these Great Airlines 

Capital (RCA) • Eoitem • Chicago & Southern • Bronlff International 
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Arbitration Board Will Settle 
TWA-Pilot Battle Over Wages 

Airline moves to resume operations as strike ends and ALPA 
eyes pay increases on other lines; pilot and two lawyers on 



key board. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 



F. M. Swacker G. A. Spater 


The arbitration agreement be- 
tween TWA and striking pilots is 
merely a back-to-work armistice. 
A three-man board will decide this 
battle without any more fighting, 
but the wage war between pilots 
and operators will go on. 

Contest will be in two phases: 

Award by the 3-man arbitration 
board will be binding only on 
parties to the TWA dispute. Either 
or both sides will use any award 
advantages in pay and working 
rules, in an effort to impose sim- 
ilar terms in future negotiations on 
4-engine flying. Both sides admit 
that either side could “lose his 
shirt” in the arbitration. Any sub- 
stantial win by ALPA will signal 
a drive against all 4-engine equip- 
ment operators, with American and 
Eastern apparently out in front. 

► Second Phase — Probably soon 
after the award, Air Line Pilots 
Association will propose cost-of- 
living pilot pay increases on 2- 
engine planes as contract opening 
dates with various airlines come 
around. Two-engine contracts with 
TWA and American are already 

Frank M. Swacker, New York 
lawyer, as third man and impartial 
member of the board, will hold de- 
cisive authority. Robert N. Buck, 
former chief pilot of TWA, and 
George A. Spater, member of 


TWA's New York law firm, will 
represent pilots and the airline 
management respectively. 

The board will open hearings in 
Chicago between Dec. 18 and 23. 
ALPA and TWA will have 3 days 
each to present their cases; one 
day each for rebuttal; one-half day 
each for summation. Time for 
cross examination has not been 
determined. Within 10 days after 
close of hearings, board must 
render its award, effective at once 
and binding without recourse on 
both parties. 

► All Night Session— TWA and 
ALPA, after a final all-night ses- 
sion with chairman Frank P. Doug- 
lass of the National Mediation 
Board, signed arbitration terms 
which also set up 14 questions for 
exclusive consideration and an- 
swers by the board. 


Behncke Signs: Ending the 26-day- 
old Trans World Airlines pilot 
strike, David L. Behncke (right, 
seated) of ALPA signs agreement 
after all-night conference. Paul E. 
Richter (left) signed for the com- 
pany as Jack Frye, TWA president 
and Judge Frank P. Douglass, 
Chairman, National Mediation 
Board (left to right, standing), look 
on. (Press Association) 

Highlights of the terms: 

► Any one or more of the 14 ques- 
tions may be withdrawn by agree- 
ment of both parties. 

► The board’s award shall be effec- 
tive to Jan. 31, 1948, and there- 
after, subject to TWA pilots em- 
ployment agreement. 

► Any disagreement as to meaning 
or application of the awards shall 
be referred back to the board or a 
subcommittee thereof, whose ma- 
jority decision shall be final. 

► ALPA agreed to lift the strike. 
Company agreed to strive for nor- 



Back in the Air: At controls in first TWA overseas flight from LaGuardia 
since pilots walked out on Oct. 21, Capt. Charles Maynard revs up the 
engines of Lockheed Constellation prior to taking off for Paris Nov. 16. 
(Press Association) 
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INTERNATIONAL CREW: 

This crew of a FAMA Douglas DC-4 represents three countries. Left 
to right are Peter Nagumey, captain, and Lonnie Fredericks, first officer, 
U. S.; Andrew Pedresa, co-pilot, Argentina; William Gillespie, radio 
officer, and William Ford, flight engineer, Canada, and Perla Moreno, 
stewardess, and Rodrigo Rodrigues, radio officer, Argentina. The 
Argentine line’s plane landed at Pan American’s international base at 
San Francisco Municipal Airport to pick up 4,000 lb. of DDT powder, 
needed in the Argentine to combat a locust plague. 


mal operation by Dec. 1; mean- 
while to pro-rate pilots’ flight 
time; to return all pilots to serv- 
ice by Dec. 1 and to furlough none 
before then; to place any fur- 
loughed pilots on preference for 
new hiring; not to discriminate in 
any way against pilots who struck. 

► Both agreed that the board need 
not be guided by any previous dis- 
cussions, offers, or recommenda- 
tions in the case. 

► David L. Behncke, ALPA presi- 
dent issued a conciliatory state- 
ment assuring the public of re- 
newed efforts toward safe flying, 
and wired TWA pilots to “get the 
airline operating full out in the 
shortest possible time.” 

► Loss at $7,000,000— Pres. Jack 
Frye said TWA had been damaged 
to an extent as yet undetermined. 
Company spokesmen placed rev- 
enue loss in the 3-week shutdown 
at about $7,000,000; wage losses 
to employees, including pilots, at 
about $3,500,000. 

TWA sources said company could 
operate with about 1,000 of the 
1,500 pilots formerly employed, 
and probably would. They said 
again they could not use the 350- 
400 pilots in training for jobs on 
new Constellations and Sky- 
masters, orders for some of which 
were canceled. 

An unknown percentage of the 
company’s 15,000 furloughed 
ground employees have taken tem- 
porary or permanent jobs else- 
where, and many will not return. 
However, TWA, along with PCA 



RESEARCH NUCLEUS: 

Nucleus of a new research division 
at Braniff Airways are these new 
technical specialists on the line’s 
engineering staff. Left to right they 
are H. H. Pool and Bernard Var- 
nau, engineers; James Spain, su- 
pervisory draftsman, and G. W. 
Clark, engineer. Welfred Loyd 
(seated), supervisory draftsman, is 
explaining a loading ladder model 
Braniff expects to build soon for 
use in refueling and servicing its 
planes from trucks. 


and Pan American, announced 
plans to discharge from 10 to 40 
percent of their employes in dif- 
ferent departments. Cutbacks by 
PCA and PAA were variously at- 
tributed to rising costs; to stream- 
lining reorganizations; to the de- 
cline of air travel due to bad 
weather; to a mistaken public no- 
tion that airline accidents are more 
prevalent. (Actually, fatalities per 
100 million passenger miles have 
decreased; see p. 31). Some airline 
spokesmen report certain trips 
down to 50 percent of capacity. One 
official said there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction with center-aisle seat- 
ing in the 59-passenger DC-4s. 
Return of luxury liners to service 
is relieving pressure on overseas 
air capacity. Loading of TWA 
planes, as 16 grounded routes 
"very gradually” resumed sched- 
ules, was disappointing. 

The airline wage negotiating 
committee, which has power of at- 
torney to determine policy in all 
types of equipment, up to now has 
been beaten, in principle, by ALPA. 
The committee will have its say 
before the arbitration board, but 
Behncke can negotiate the airlines 
separately according to his planned 
strategy. However, the committee 
still can win if Swacker gives it a 


favorable opening through advan- 
tages to TWA, which is the wage 
guinea pig for the industry. 


Strike Toll 

TWA compiled this sample 
list of cities hard hit by its 
cessation of service during the 
pilot strike: 

Entirely without scheduled 
air service — Winslow, Ariz.; 
Terre Haute, Ind., Boulder 
City, Nev. 

Without transcontinental 
service — Williamsport, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Topeka and Wichita, Kans. 

Without direct service across 
the Atlantic — Washington, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia. 

Foreign cities without U. S. 
air carrier service — Paris, 
Geneva, Rome, Athens. Madrid, 
Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, 
Bengasi, Daharan. 

Plane departures off 30 per- 
cent at Los Angeles. 90 percent 
at Albuquerque, 60 percent at 
Kansas City, 40 percent at St. 
Louis, 55 percent at Pittsburgh. 

The strike also stopped the 
direct east-west link between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
north-south service through 
Dayton, Toledo and Cincinnati. 
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Domestic Airline Accident Record 
Shows Improvement During 1946 

Passenger fatalities drop to 1.2 per hundred million miles for 
first ten months of year; air accidents from all sources rise to 
1,000 a month. 


Certificated domestic airlines in 
the first ten months of 1946 have 
hung up a safety record far su- 
perior to the comparable 1945 
mark, but the over-all rise in air- 
craft accidents this year has given 
the American public an opposite 
impression. 

Official CAB figures show that 56 
passengers and 14 crew members 
died in the five fatal accidents 
suffered by scheduled airlines be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Oct. 30. In the 
same 1945 period, when far fewer 
plane miles were flown, 75 pas- 
sengers and 14 crew members were 
killed in seven fatal crashes. 

► Fatalities Low — An estimated 1.2 
passenger fatalities occurred for 
each 100 million passenger miles 
flown during the first ten months 
of this year, compared with 2.6 
fatalities per 100 million passenger 
miles flown from January through 
October, 1945. 

Two more fatal airline crashes 
occurred this month — United Air 
Lines at Cleveland, two deaths; 
and Western Air Lines near Bur- 
bank, Cal., 11 deaths. But even 
if these accidents had taken place 
during the first ten months of 1946 
an improved safety record would 
be shown. 

The widely-held misapprehen- 
sion that the certificated domestic 
airlines have a poor safety record 
this year has resulted largely from 
the extensive newspaper and radio 
publicity attendant to the crashes 
of commercial airliners outside 
continental U.S. as well as acci- 


dents involving uncertificated non- 
scheduled carriers and private 
flyers in this country. Spectacular 
but non-fatal domestic airline mis- 
haps in which the planes were 
wrecked also have tended to cloud 
the true picture. 

► Accidents Rise — Total non-mili- 
tary airplane accidents have risen 
from about 400 monthly during the 
war years to around 1,000 monthly 
with the sharp increase in private 
flying and non-airline commercial 
operations. Four fatal crashes, 
each involving a DC-3 operated 
by a nonscheduled carrier, have 
resulted in the death of 54 pas- 
sengers and nine crew members 
this year. 

Among the recent accidents 
which reflected unfairly on the 
domestic airlines were those of a 
Sabena (Belgian airline) DC-4 
near Gander, Newfoundland, in 
September and an American Over- 
seas Airlines DC-4 near Stephen- 
ville, Newfoundland, shortly after- 
ward. Sixty-six persons died in 
these two mishaps. 

As a result of two recent DC-4 
accidents, one by United at Chey- 
enne Oct. 8 and the other by East- 
ern Air Lines near Alexandria, Va., 
Oct. 11 (the latter without fatali- 
ties), the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion is pressing CAB for a regula- 
tion requiring a third man in the 
cockpit of the four-engine craft. 
Both mishaps occurred during a 
landing under instrument condi- 
tions, and ALPA contends that 
either another pilot or a flight en- 


gineer should be on hand to re- 
lieve the captain and co-pilot of 
some of their responsibilities at 
such times. 

► No Comment — Meanwhile, Safety 
Bureau officials refuse to comment 
on the apparently excessive acci- 
dent rate among the larger 
uncertificated passenger-carrying 
airlines, whose four crashes are 
listed in the accompanying table. 
These companies, in operating less 
than 5 percent of the mileage flown 
by the certificated carriers, were 
involved in only one less fatal ac- 
cident during the first 10 months 
of 1946. 

Giant Radar Set 
Maps New York Sky 

A group visit by airlines opera- 
tions officials to the Airborne In- 

Labor atory 
at Mineola. 
Long Island, re- 
cently unveiled 
to the press and 
PIC AO dele- 
gates. is in pros- 
pect for next 
spring. 

Plans are for 
A i r Transport 
Association’s operations confer- 
ence to inspect the installation, 
which some airline representatives 
are visiting individually in the 
meantime. 

The laboratory boasts one of the 
three largest radars in the world. 
Topping a 75— ft. tower, it enables 
a scope to show all aircraft flying 
in the New York area. Delegates 
to Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization's air navi- 
gation conference, who visited the 
Mineola setup on their way to 
Montreal for a meeting on radio 
equipment standardization, cen- 



W. E. Rhoades 
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Drawing shows high intensity approach light system to be tested by 
ATA’s Operations Conference at Newark, N. J., early next year, as an 
aid to landing under low visibility conditions. 


tered their interest on this instal- 
lation. 

Col. Weldon E. Rhoades, chief 
of ATA’s Air Navigation and Traf- 
fic Control Division, says the radar 
will be supplemented later with a 
height-finding device. The radar 
indications also are relayed now to 
a scope in a Link trainer so that 
pilots can simulate flight in con- 
gested air traffic when visual ob- 
servation is impossible. 

The laboratory occupies three 
buildings and considerable acreage 
a few miles from Roosevelt Field. 
It started as a wartime project 
under Columbia University and 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development auspices to develop 
secret communication equipment. 
Postwar financial help came from 
American Airlines until the pres- 
ent arrangement was effected by 
ATA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and 
Army and Navy. The airlines pay 
about a fifth of AIL’s million-dol- 
lar annual budget. 

Staff consists of 75 scientists and 
engineers and 200 technicians and 
clerks at the Laboratory, including 
men from MIT Radiation Labora- 
tory, Harvard University, Radio 
Research Laboratory, and special- 
ists who saw wartime duty with 
other companies, besides those pre- 
viously at Mineola. 

In addition to classified work 
for the military, AIL is busy with 
antenna design and location, test- 
ing and reports on suitability of air 
navigation and traffic control 
equipment, and other projects. 


Jet Transport Record 

U. S. airline operators had 
something new in transport 
speeds to think about last 

The British Lancastrian, 
semi-jet commercial version of 
the Lancaster bomber, flew 
from London to Paris in 50 
min., according to press reports 
— 30 min. under normal airline 
schedule. Average speed of 
the plane was 247.5 mph. Flight 
was part of final tests for pos- 
sible commercial passenger 

Craft carries 13 passengers 
and crew of five. Engines are 
Rolls-Royce manufacture, two 
Merlin reciprocating inboard 
and two Nene jets outboard. 
With all four the plane, pic- 
tured in Aviation News, Sept. 
30, has flown more than 300 
mph., with only the two jets, 
250-280 mph. 


12,000 2-Bit Policies 
Sold Via Insurograph 
Five Insurographs installed at 
the Airlines Terminal and one at 
the Terminal Annex in New York 
City have sold 12,342 insurance 
policies to air travelers between 
Oct. 4 and Nov. 4, 1946, Associated 
Aviation Underwriters reports, fol- 
lowing first full month of opera- 
tion. Approximately 80 percent of 
policies sold through the vending 
machines were in the amount of 
$5,000. Maximum coverage is 
$25,000 for $1.25. 



Air Insurance For a Quarter: W. G. 
Imboden, East Cleveland, O., 
executive salesman, fills out form 
at one of Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters’ Insurographs at New 
York Airlines Terminal. Daily sales 
averaged 400 in the first full month 
of operation, 80 percent of which 
were for $5,000 at 25 cents per 
policy. Maximum coverage is $25,- 
000 a trip for $1.25. (International 
News Photo) 


Planning eventually to install 
Insurographs at all of the country's 
leading airports, subject to in- 
dividual state approval, company 
says 50 percent of states already 
have approved use of the machines. 
Simple in operation, customer 
merely inserts 25-cent coin, fills 
out a form, signs it, and mails con- 

Machines in New York are serv- 
ing test-run purposes to eliminate 
mechanical bugs, all of which ap- 
parently have been solved. 

Eleven Killed in Crash 
Of Western Air Lines DC-3 

Recent loss of a Western Air 
Lines DC-3 with 11 aboard fol- 
lowed by less than 12 hrs. a near 
catastrophe involving a San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles WAL DC-4 at 
Los Angeles Airport. 

The big transport’s wheels 
knocked 4 ft. from the top of an 
18-ft. power line pole on the east- 
ern boundary of the field. Pilot 
Ted Holman pulled up and flew to 
Long Beach Airport for a safe 
landing. Woodruff De Silva, Los 
Angeles Airport manager, said the 
pole was unlighted and was the 
lower of two lines of power poles 
bordering the airport, the higher 
series (30 ft.) on the opposite side 
of the highway being lighted. De 
Silva could not see, he said, how 
the transport could cross the field 
boundary at an altitude involving 
the low inner line of poles. 

The DC-3 was found against a 
mountain peak after prolonged 
search. All aboard, including three 
crew members and eight passen- 
gers, were dead. The plane crashed 
in a snowstorm after reporting it 
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Trade Exhibit 

Items from various parts of 
the world displayed by the 
airlines at the National Air- 
craft Show at Cleveland in- 
cluded brocade and jars of 
truffles and goose livers from 
Paris, a totem pole from 
Alaska, silverware from Nor- 
way, gardenias from Mexico, 
and orchids from a Seattle col- 
lection. 


was beginning its approach to 
Lockheed Airport at Burbank, 
Cal., where it was due at 4 a.m. 
from Salt Lake City. Pilot Garrel 
G. Miller, Van Nuys, Cal., had 
been with Western since 1942. 

Russo -Swedish Pact 
Opens New Service 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Stockholm — The Russo-Swed- 
ish air traffic treaty, under 
which Stockholm - Helsingfors- 
Moscow service began Nov. 15 
(Aviation News, Nov. 18) was 
signed in Moscow after two 
months’ negotiations, and com- 
prises agreement between Swedish 
and Russian Governments as well 
as Swedish Air Lines (ABA) and 
the Russia Company Aeroflot. 

The new line is being operated 
jointly by the two companies, 
Swedish planes flying Stockholm- 
Helsingfors and Russian planes 
Helsingfors - Moscow. Winter’s 
three trips a week likely will be 
increased later. The Douglas DC-3s 
on the line will require 734 hours 
to go the route, including an hour 
for the plane change in Helsing- 
fors. Planes will carry passengers, 
property and mail. A ticket from 
Stockholm to Moscow will cost 
about $120 while the Stockholm- 
Helsingfors trip will cost $36. 

Except for countries in Eastern 
Europe, Sweden is the first to have 
regular air traffic with the Soviet 
Union. The agreement actually 
involves, however, only a resump- 
tion of the Stockholm-Moscow line 
operated by ABA and the Russian 
company from 1937 to the time of 
German attack on the Soviet Union 
in 1941. This line was the only 
prewar regular air link to Russia. 

Another new link in the rapidly 
expanding network of the Swedish 
airlines probably will be forged 
soon with inauguration of regular 
services between Stockholm and 
Teheran. A survey flight on this 
route has been made by ABA. 


Claim PAA Services 
To Boost Business 

Charles A. Rheinstrom, former 
American Airlines vice-president 
and now an aviation consultant 
retained by Pan American Air- 
ways, declared last week that the 
type of high-speed nonstop do- 
mestic service proposed by PAA 
will create business rather than 
divert traffic from other U. S. air- 
lines. 

Testifying at CAB’s Atlantic 
City hearing, now in its third 
week, Rheinstrom contended that 
existing domestic carriers are 
unable to concentrate on long-haul 
traffic between major American 
cities. PAA, he said, will not have 
to think in terms of intermediate 
service between the principal gate- 
way cities but can consider the 
needs of the long-haul passenger 
exclusively, arranging flights espe- 
cially for his benefit. 

Rheinstrom took the stand fol- 
lowing four days of testimony by, 
and cross examination of, John C. 
Leslie, PAA vice-president and the 
carrier’s major policy witness. 
Leslie emphasized that Pan Amer- 
ican’s objective in asking for do- 
mestic trunk routes is to provide 
its foreign operations with a solid 
economic foundation based on free 
access to U. S. traffic sources. 

PAA's postwar equipment pro- 


gram, which is to be carried out 
regardless of the outcome of its 
domestic route bid, will cost the 
carrier $100,000,000, of which 
about $35,000,000 has been paid 
to date, Leslie stated. Included in 
the procurement are 20 Constella- 
tions, 20 Stratocruisers, six Repub- 
lic Rainbows, 20 Consolidated Vul- 
tee 240s, 50 modified C-54s and 
three Convair 37s. 

National Will Begin 
Havana Run Dec. 15 

National Airlines’ route to Ha- 
vana, authorized in CAB’s Latin 
American decision last May, will 
be inaugurated Dec. 15 — in time 
to tap the winter tourist trade. 

The new direct one-plane link 
between New York and the Cuban 
capital will be flown in less than 
seven hours with 46-passenger 
DC-4s. Initial southbound trips 
will be routed through Tampa, 
while northbound schedules from 
Havana will stop at both Miami 
and Tampa. 




EASTERN EXPANDING CARGO SERVICE: 

Eastern Air Lines is in the first month of its expanded cargo service. 
Previously restricted largely to newspapers and periodicals to a few 
points on its system, the service has been extended to all commodities 
and all points served by EAL. Basic rate is the usual 26 Vs cents per 
ton mile. Picture shows a ton of shoes being loaded into a DC-4 at La- 
Guardia Field for delivery in Miami. Eastern, which is credited with 
having inaugurated the first regular scheduled all-cargo service June 
1, 1942, is handling its cargo on an airport-to-airport basis. Pickup 
and delivery will be provided when arrangements can be made. 
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EDITORIAL 


Saving Fixed Base Charter Service 

The Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has distributed for industry comment 
amendments it proposes to Part 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations, affecting nonscheduled air carrier 
certification and operation rules. Industry com- 
ment reflected by the Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety and Hawthorne Flying Service shows con- 
vincing protests to promulgation of these safety 
regulations as they stand in draft release 46-6. 

The Aeronautical Training Society, after polling 
its members who conduct fixed base or charter 
operations from about 150 bases in 38 states, goes 
on record to the Safety Bureau with the positive 
declaration that the suggested revisions not only 
go beyond necessary demands but are needlessly 
restrictive as applied to fixed base charter opera- 
tions. 

Beverly Howard, president of Hawthorne Flying 
Service, informs the Board that passage of these 
amendments will mean that “The legitimate 
charter operator almost without exception will be 
completely out of business as far as any night time 
or instrument operations are concerned.” For 
example, not even a modern $60,000 twin-engined 
transport manufactured last January will meet 
the proposed requirements. 

Safety Bureau officials acknowledge privately 
that some of the amendments set up arbitrary 
limits, and have no relation whatsoever to the past 
record of safety. Their argument advanced to 
date is that limits must be set “somewhere,” and 
that they propose that no single-engine aircraft 
shall be used for night and instrument operation 
in passenger charter. Furthermore, additional 
demands would be placed on such multi-engine 
aircraft to the extent that the operator must ap- 
proach scheduled air carrier requirements. 

Wayne Weishaar, secretary of ATS, points out 
to the Safety Bureau the difference between the 
group of veteran-operated nonscheduled carriers, 
with their Douglas twin- and four-engined trans- 
ports virtually identical to airliners flown by the 
certificated carriers, and the hundreds of smaller 
charter services conducted mainly as subsidiaries 
to fixed base operations and Hying schools. 

These are the pre-war air taxi groups — mainly 
using smaller planes at hundreds of small air- 
ports— which set up an excellent safety record 
before the war, and whose existence was recog- 
nized and protected by the CAB’s original order 
exempting them from economic provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938. 

The Board at that time, ATS points out con- 
vincingly, indicated that it recognized airline op- 
eration as one category, and legitimate charter 
operation as something else apart. 

“The public interest is not served by confusing 
them now, or seeking to subject them to similar 
regulations when in fact the businesses are largely 


dissimilar in nature.” How many public service 
commissions require the same safety standards 
for taxicabs as for city buses? Yet they are both 
automobiles. Still, the Safety Bureau is attacking 
the problem of regulation, admittedly a tough nut 
to crack, by starting on the false premises that it 
can regulate all accidents out of existence, and 
that all airplanes are inherently dangerous. This 
is the sort of 1920 thinking we had hoped was 
ended in Washington. 

The Safety Bureau’s recommendations are arbi- 
trary and most of them fail utterly to consider 
the accident record of the past. We hope they 
were included in the draft release “to arouse com- 
ment,” as they say in the bureaus. We hope the 
CAB will consider long and carefully before it 
attempts to put the independent fixed base charter 
operator out of business. 

Surplus Airports — A Mess 

Scores of municipalities are clamoring for action 
from War Assets Administration. They are de- 
manding their airports, which were taken over by 
the armed services for war use. Most have already 
been declared surplus by Army and Navy. The 
rest is up to WAA. A glimpse at WAA’s “achieve- 
ment” shows ample justification for the clamor. 

A total of 800 to 900 airports were taken over, 
about 70 percent municipally owned. 

Of this number, certifications representing ap- 
proximately 600 airports declared surplus so far 
by Army and Navy have been forwarded from 
WAA to Civil Aeronautics Administration. CAA 
officially defines which property on each field is 
aeronautical, and rules out non-aviation construc- 
tion or equipment which may have been added to 
the air base, and is to be disposed of separately. 

CAA officials say they have completed this defi- 
nition of aeronautical property for 525 airports 
since January 1, and have turned the cases back 
to WAA for final processing. 

Yet, up to the middle of last week WAA since 
January 1 had returned the amazing total of five 
airports to their owners. Officials hastened to add. 
however, that there were at least 10 more in the 
mill! 

Meanwhile, aviation is hog-tied in hundreds of 
communities, at a time when airports are needed 
as never before. Some relief has come from issu- 
ance of about 15 temporary permits by the Army 
and Navy, allowing municipal use of fields already 
declared surplus but which are hung up in WAA 
red tape. About 270 more permits are to be 
granted, the matter has become so desperate. But 
these are momentary expedients, and municipali- 
ties are still powerless to execute binding, long- 
term leases to fixed base operators and other 
tenants until the property is returned to them by 
the government. 

How about some action, Mr. Littlejohn? 

Robert H. Wood. 
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The ~Bendi/ Direct Fue/ injection System 

This Bendix-developed Direct Injection Fuel System was used on wartime B-29s that delivered the atomic 
bombs . . . the "Pacusan Dreamboat” that flew over the top of the world and later set a new Paris to 
United States speed record . . . and today is in use on the great airliners that span the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Bendix Products Division, Beudix Aviation Corporation, South Bend 20, Ind. 
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/^vMAHA Municipal Airport rates tops with 
I 1 fliers throughout the Midwest. Fliers know 
that Omaha has every facility for their safety and 
comfort . . . splendid runways . . . ample hangar 
space . . . quality products . . . and an expert staff 
to provide complete mechanical service and care- 
ful attention to their needs. 

All this activity is under the personal super- 
vision of Carl B. Lang — a flier himself for many 
years and, during the war, CAP operations officer 
for the State of Nebraska. His Lang Flying Service 
also operates the first GI training school approved 
in Nebraska and is distributor for Luscombe 


airplanes. 

l : or more than 1 3 years, Omaha has used and 
sold Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil. Airports, aviators and airlines every- 
where prefer these outstanding products, for 
example — more revenue airline miles in the U . S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than 
with any other brand! 

For Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service, call the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 



